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For your convenience . . . now facing the bank of elevators 


on our 2nd Floor . . . a special shop where you can choose your 


Personalized Christmas ecards 


Choose your Christmas cards and wrappings from 
Thalhimers complete selection . . . cards by the country’s 
most famous designers. See, especially, those dis- 
tinctive Cosmopolitan cards, ours alone in Richmond... 
see the fabulous American Designer series . . . all 

of them ready to be personalized with your name. 

25 for 1.25 to $1 each. Gift wrappings, 25¢ to 2.00. 
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IN STOCK 
for 
immediate 
Delivery 


Steel Movable 
Chair Desks 
13 in., 35 in., 
and 17 in. high 
Chairs 
12 in., 14 in., 
16 in., and 18 
in. high 
Teachers Desks 
Folding Chairs 
Folding Tables 
Office Furn ture 
Desks and Chairs 
Maps, Charts and 
Globes 
Chalk and Erasers 
Waste Baskets 
Four-Drawer Filing 
Cabinets 
Metal Storage 
Cabinets 
Locker Type Shop 
Benches 








Think FIRST cf FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School 
Equipment and School 
Supplies! 
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12 Reasons 
why Architects specify 


ARMORPLY* CHALKBOARD 























PERGEN COUNTY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL——ARCHITECT: LAWRENCE C. LICHT. ENGLEWOOD. N. J 


The days of the old “blackboard” are numbered. And here are plenty of good 
reasons why the attractive green porcelain-on-steel Armorply Chalkboard is 
taking its place in schools, olfices, hospitals, and terminal buildings . . . for 
visual aid work, personnel training, productioncontrol, scheduling, and so forth. 


1. 
2. 


Takes chalk beautifully. 

Never needs resurfacing—the color 
of Armorply Chalkboard isconstant 
throughout, from face to base. 
Resists abrasion, scratching, chip- 
ping, cracking or denting. 

Cannot shatter or break under im- 
pact, stress, temperature changes «r 
concussion. 

Will not warp or buckle. 

Can be permanently installed or 
used as a portable unit. 

Is easily and quickly erased. 

Can be silk-screened with diagrams, 
maps, etc. 

Scientifically selected green color— 
perfect reflectance factor. 





10. The porcelain*-on-steel surface at- 
tracts magnets—outstanding for 
visual aid instruction. 

11, Never needs repair or replacement. 


12. Guaranteed for the life of the build- 
ing in which it is installed. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The porcelain-crineilea sicel face of an 
Armorply Chalkboard panel is a three-coated 
special comy ositicn of cers mic porcelain, fired 
on 18 ga. enarreiling steel at high leat, under 
special control. It is bonded to exterior grade 
Weldwood fir plywood with .015 aluminum 
backing sheet. 


$1Zz$: Standard Stock Size Panels: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 72”, 84”, 96”, 108”, 120” 
Non-Stock Standard Sizes: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 36”, 48”, 60” 


* Porcelain faces manufactured by The Betiinger Corp. 


PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


felephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 


or NOVEMBER, 1953 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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NEW! AMERICAN SEATING 


FLEXI-TABLES’ 


FOR USE IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
L-SHAPED AND TRAPEZOIDAL, BRING MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY TO CLASSROOM TEACHING 


American “Flexi-tables” are the ideal answer to the need for varied functional seating arrange- 
ments to accommodate all of today’s teaching techniques. When used with other school furniture 
in the broad American Seating Company line—such as “Ten-Twenty” Desks, rectangular tables, 
and Envoy Chairs—they provide for the highest teaching effectiveness, with the utmost flexi- 


bility, and economical use of both space and equipment. 


*Trade-name of American Seating Company 


L-SHAPED FLEX!-TABLE, NO. 115 
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L-shaped Flexi-tables 48" lengths and 24" sides, 
can be joined in “horseshoe”’ or other arrange- 
ments for various group activities, with close 
proximity of the teacher or leader for easy control. 
They are practical for utilizing “‘extra corners” of 
the classroom. Can be joined with rectangular 
24 x 48” tables to form large project or confer- 
ence tables. 























TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE. 
NO. 116 























Trapezoidal Flexi-tables, 24” wide x 35 x 48", 
permit efficient use of extra floor space along walls, 
or other areas. Numerous grouping arrangements 
are made possible by the 15°-angle ends, which 
also eliminate otherwise wasted top area at the 
corners. Long, straight rows can be formed, as 
well as “island” groupings, and a variety of sharp 
or flat-V and semicircular arrangements. 


All tables are available in 21, 23, 25, 27, and 29 inch heights, and conform to American Seating Company’s rigid standards of first-quality construction. 


Ask us for brochure s iowing typical classroom arrangements of tables, desks and chairs. 


J. H. PENCE CO. 


P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
5107-9 Lakeside Ave.—P. O. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Va. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


American Sealing Company 
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Thanksgiving, in addition to counting 
our blessings, brings thoughts of football 
and cheering crowds. Here Marion High 
School cheerleaders, at Marion in Smyth 
County, make sure they reach a high note. 
This ladder of beauty and enthusiasm to 
cheer on the team includes from top to 
bottom, left to right, Carolyn Lambert, 
Jane Horton, Peggy Jarrett, Martha Bu- 
cshanan, Margaret Williams, (yes, her proud 
pop ts Editor Robert F. Williams!), Pat 
McCready, Beverley Birchfield, and Joan 
Query. Marion’s mounting cheerleaders 
are all set for action. 





Service Pins for Teachers 

Teachers with 25 or more years of 
service are being honored by many 
local associations with service award 
pins. The VEA Headquarters has 
these pins available for all local as- 
sociations wishing to honor the service 
record of their teachers. The pin is 
attractive in gold and blue enamel, 
available in lapel button design for 
men and with safety catch for women. 

Cost of the pin is $1.10 plus 22¢ 
tax, a total of $1.32 each. The price 
does not include engraving which 
it is suggested be done by a local 
jeweler. 

Order these pins in any quantity 
desired from the Virginia Education 
Association, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Please send me a copy of your VEA 
Research Brochure No. 183. This 
pamphlet deals with the salaries of 
elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals in the State of Virginia. 

Elmer Tarrall, Principal 
Granby High School 
Norfolk 


The Southern States Work Confer- 
ence at Daytona Beach to which you 
invited me was a marvelous experience. 
The three-year study which was begun 
should mean a great deal to the par- 
ticipants as well as to the development 
of guidance in the Southern States. 
Those of us who weve present were 
asked to return for the remainder of 
the study. 

Marigold Scott 
Director of Guidance 
Norview High School 
Norfolk 


The legislative committee of the 
Dickenson Education Association 
wants to encourage all teachers to 
bring to the attention of the school 
patrons through PTA and other com- 
munity organizations the great need 
for teacher recruitment and to arouse 
the laymen to the realization of what 
they can do in this program, in ac- 
cordance with the State plan. 

As chairman of this committee I 
would like to know if you cculd pro- 
vide us with as many as forty copies 
of the two folders “We’re Getting Too 
Rie for Our Britches” and “Would 
You Answer this Ad?” for distribu- 
tion at cur county teachers meeting on 
October 16. 

Mrs. Zula Carty 
Dickenson Memorial High School 
Clintwood 


When I began teaching in Linegl, 
High School in 1917 your represent. 
tive asked me for a piece on cafeterig 
in high school which I gave at ,; 
Loudoun County Education Teachep 
meeting. 

Now I retired from teaching jn 
1950 and last summer found | ha 
cataracts on both eyes. For the lay 
few months I could not read and 3jj 
the folks who promised to read to m 
just haven’t had time yet. (I cay 
write but can not read this)—but the 
point of my letter is this: 

I called the Commission for th 
Blind here; Miss Tucker and he 
worker brought me out a machine 
with records—this one is of the Feb. 
ruary Reader’s Digest—think of it, it 
read to me as I wished! Out of the 
catalogue from the Library of Con- 
gress one may select 25 books on rec- 
ords—so they will be sure to have one 
to send postage free records—then te- 
turned postage free. 

For six months I have been hungry 
for literature, so I just found this 
wonderful service—and hope you will 
mention in your Journal of Education 
this government service to make 
others happy. It is the difference be- 
tween nigat and day. I want every 
one to know of the service. 

Stella M. Thompson 
2008 Grove Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 

We have fifteen new teachers in our 
Rappahannock Division this year and 
as I am on our Welfare Committee, | 
want to get a copy on the Preven- 
torium for each teacher. Will you 
please send me any information you 
have to share. 

We are also interested in having our 
Virginia Register revised for another 
year. We will greatly appreciate any 
help that you can give. 

Mrs. Anne S. Keyser 
Washington, Virginia 


From time to time an issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education comes 
to our attention. We are always glad 
to see the magazine because of the in- 
teresting articles and announcements. 
We also find it a valuable source of in- 
formation on election of officers, meet- 
ings, and changes of pos:tions amcng 
the educational leaders of Virginia. 

Worth McClure 
Executive Secretary 
Amer‘can Association of 
School Administrators 
Washington, D. C. 
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on tec. ... the amazing new 
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a Air-SUSPENSION 
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ind this 
you will U 
lucation © 
> make 
nce he Tell your classes about Greyhound’s famous 
Highway Traveler ... the revolutionary new 
it every rf . 
' bus which replaces conventional metal 
springs with rubber-nylon air bellows... giv- 
0m psom ing you the world’s smoothest ride! 
Avenue These bellows actually float the entire body 
/ ir ginia of the coach on air ... eliminating road shock, 
sin side sway, and vibration. Several hundred 
d Highway Traveler Coaches are now in oper- 
| ation—complete with huge new picture win- 
nittee, |B dows, advanced air conditioning, roomier 
Preven easychairs, and power steering. 
‘ill you Ride the Highway Traveler! There’s no 
on We extra fare on this extra-fine coach .. . for re- 
laxed, carefree trips across the county or 
a | across the continent. 
5 
another § For Pleasant Weekends 
ate any| Take a Greyhound Tour! 
Especially on weekends, you can enjoy thrilling 
eyser Expense-Paid Tours—to any of the great cities, 
oimid historic places, by Greyhound. Hotel accommo- 
8 dations, transportation, special sightseeing —all 
of the§ included at one very low price. Travel alone, with 
ee! friends—or with your entire class! Call Grey- 
comes . 
led hound, or send in the coupon below. 
YS giad 
the in- 
em<nts 
°S > FREE! FULL-COLOR PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
5, Meet: Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. Lake St., 
amcng Chicago 1, iill., for this handsome map, suitable for fram- 
ing. Contains details on Expense-Paid Tours. 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has mace Coke part of the commmnity 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Jeaching. Jips 


Learn by Doing Kits. Teaching 

aids are offered in The Electrical Kit, 
Weather Kit, Oil Field Kit, and 
Theory of Flight Kit, all with Teach- 
er’s Manual and Handbooks, as pre- 
pared by Models of Industry, Inc., 
2804 Tenth Street, Berkeley 2, Cali- 
fornia. 
China and the World, The 
Story of U.S. Foreign Policy, The 
Economy of Spain, Africa, and 
Can Europe Unite? are all in- 
formative Headline Series publications 
available from the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. at 35 cents each. 

Readings in Intergroup Rela- 
tions and The Resolutions of 
Intergroup Tensions are the first 
two pamphlets published by the Com- 
mission for teachers and other school 
people to provide authentic tools for 
the improvement of human relations 
Copies available 
from the Commission on Educational 
The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Rembrandt—Poet of Light. 
This new film gives the biographical 
and documentary life of the great 


through education. 


Organizations, 


Dutch painter whose work was known 


for his masterful use of light. Avail- 
able from the International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Key Pocket Guide to Europe 
designed for American Travelers to the 
principal cities of 11 European coun- 
tries. Its 160 pages, passport size, are 
packed with concise complete authori- 
tative and up-to-the-minute 1953 in- 
Some of the indexed facts 
are preliminaries, communications, cus- 
toms, language, sightseeing, entertain- 
Cloth bound edition 

ilable at book stores, travel agents. 
$2.00. 

Artco Relief Molds The puri! 
can mold relief map models of the 
United States, North America, South 
.\merica, Palestine. Artco Map Mix, 
n entirely new material, is especially 

‘veloped for use with the rubber 

iolds. When finished the Artco model 

1s a hard smooth white surface which 

ill take poster paint, crayon art or 

ater color. Cost of molds—North 

merica $6.95, United States $5.45, 
uth America $5.45. Map mix 10¢ Ib. 
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Emerging Practices in School 
Administration is a report of 97 
practices that superintendents have 
found to be helpful, each one of which 
is being used with satisfaction in a 
successful school system. The 97 re- 
ported practices represent the cream of 
1600 ideas found by a year’s search 
by 350 people. The book is useful for 
superintendents, board members, and 
administrators in training. It is pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. $2.00 

Bridging the Gap Between 
Schcol and College is a progress 
report on the four related projects sup- 
ported by the fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, established by the 
Ford Foundation. Prepared by the 
Research Division of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Pupil Appraisal Practices in 
Secondary Schools. Report of the 


‘fifth national conference sponsored by 


the Office of Education and the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth. Circular No. 363, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Better Living Booklets: Your 
Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies, Helping Brothers and Sisters 
Get Along, Overcoming Prejudice, 
Your Children’s Health, Emotional 
Problems of Illness, Helping Children 
Understand Sex, and Parents and 
Teachers as Partners. Available from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 40 cents 
each. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: Ge- 
netics - The Science of Heredity, Mak- 
ing the Grade as Dad, Prejudice in 
Textbooks, and Something Can Be 
Done About Chronic Illness. Each 
pamphlet 20 cents, except last named 
which is 25 cents. Order from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Problems of Vocational Educa- 
tion (an international survey) and 
Education for Citizenship in Vo- 
cational Schools, based on reports 
of the second international conference 
on vocational education, Maulbronn, 
Germany, available from Harold Rob- 
inson, 1012 - 8th St., Bismarck, N. D. 

A Good School Day—and all that 
goes into it is set forth in an intenest- 
ing booklet by Viola Theman, avail- 
able from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
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(nls way to 


handle films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 
Slow-running sprockets —twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets— provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(in actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA “400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “400” 
16mm sound projector. 


(For free 


BOOKLET 
mail coupon 
NOW 


we 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133A W 

Radio Corporation of America AD 
Camden, N. J. ) 
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Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA | 

“400”. Senior and Junio: Sound Film Projectors. | 
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AMERICAN DESK NO. 90 UNIT . 






\ 
V 
? ti 
SO LIGHT, SO EASY to handle, ? le 
; a 
so practical for multitude arrangements. ‘ t! 
a a 
Today, in American schools, the No. 90 x ir 
Vv 
unit serves classes arranged for standard 

a 
lecture procedures, placed together in any v 
ré 
size group, lined around the room for te 
if 
discussion work, etc. This desk provides it 
d 

fine, flat working areas and a wide, deep 
0 
storage space. Top of maple or birch or n 
plastic. Panels of steel; legs of tubular steel. F 
r¢ 
f 
te EE AS ES ' 
& 
PRACTICAL , 
f¢ 
+ ECONOMICAL p 
a 
¢ 


+ FLEXIBLE 


The No. 11 Standard Chair 

pictured to the left is the per- 

fect companion piece for 

—_— ;, helicases avs the desk. Sizes for match- 
sata Stne- Pease. ie ing in each age group. 






Ask your dealer for a demonstration of American Desk School Furniture 





Aneervican >» Virginia School Equipment Co. 
Desh wn "Richmond 20, Virginia, 
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Editorials 


Easing Inflation’s Pain 


Bei igs has cut no more deeply into the in- 
come of any group than that of the retired teacher. 
For example, the teacher who retired in 1940 and 
received a maximum of $500, which many did, re- 
tired at a time when the average teacher’s salary in 
Virginia was $952. The same teacher, however, 
whose annuity was increased by the General Assembly 
to $600 and by the 1952 General Assembly to $720, 
last year was receiving the $720 at a time when the 
average teacher's salary was $2,824. Thus, while 
the average salary of the active teacher in 1940 was 
twice that of the teacher receiving the $500 annuity, 
in 1952-53, the average salary of the active teacher 
was nearly four times his $720 annuity. 

The VEA Program of Action for 1954 calls for 
a minimum annuity of $960 for the retired teacher 
with thirty years of service. This is a conservative 
request in line with the salaries of active teachers 
today, as well as in view of the increased cost of liv- 
ing. The $960 sought amounts to only about $505 
in terms of the 1934-1939 purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Many of the retired teachers would feel the pains 
of inflation much less acutely if the modest $960 
minimum could be established. 

These pains would also be considerably eased if the 
Federal Congress passes Mason Bill HR 5180 when it 
reconvenes in January. This is by far the best bill 
for the equal treatment of all retired people that has 
been presented to Congress for consideration. 

For those retired persons over age sixty-five it 
exempts the first $1500 of retirement income from the 
federal income tax. 

It is being supported by the NEA in light of the 
following considerations: 

|. Many large groups of retired people are well- 
protected from federal taxes on their pensions and 
annuities. Maximum social security benefits are now 
|020 per year for individuals and $2025 for persons 
with the maximum family benefits, These payments 
are entirely exempt from taxation. "Today more than 
\() million persons are covered by social security. 

2. Recipients of veterans benefits for active service 
pay no federal tax whatsoever on their retirement 
incomes. 

3. Beneficiaries under the Railroad Retirement Act 
also have their total retirement income, now a max- 
imum of $1987 for single persons or $2467 in family 

nefits, eritirely free from federal taxes. The Rail- 

ad Retirement Act covers somewhat more than 2 

illion persons. 

4. Pensions for certain other special groups are also 

‘empt from federal taxation. 

>. In all, some 8.8 million persons receive tax- 

empt benefits from the above programs. 

6. Why, then, should most of America’s public 
scrvants—teachers, firemen, policemen and municipal, 
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by Robert F. Williams 


State and federal employees—remain the victims of 
discriminatory legislation and rulings? 

In addition to its NEA sponsorship, HR Bill 5180 
is being supported by the following groups: 


National Retired Teachers Association 

National Council on Teacher Retirement 

National Conference on Public Employee Re- 
tirement Systems 

International Association of Firefighters 

Fraternal Order of Police 

American Library Association 

National Conference of Police Associations 


The income of the nation’s teachers ranks among 
the lowest of any occupation group, and is inferior 
to that of a great many unskilled laborers, whose 
social security benefits are exempt from the federal 
income tax. 

The Mason Bill provides exemptions not only for 
teachers but also for State, municipal and county 
employees, those who retire under private retirement 
plans and those whose retirement income is derived 
from dividends and interest. It asks for no special 
consideration for these classes of people. It only pro- 
vides that they receive equal federal income tax treat- 
ment as do those in other low retirement income 
groups. 

An excellent booklet describing the bill in full may 
be had from the NEA for the asking. It is entitled 
‘Equal Tax Treatment for All Retired People.” 





A Ridiculous Rumor 
OLLOWING the threatened reduction in federal 


funds for vocational education, the winds of gos- 
sip have wafted abroad a number of confused rumors 
concerning the VEA and the salaries of vocational 
teachers. The most recent which has come to our 
ears is that the VEA opposed their receiving a con- 
templated $400 per year increase from federal funds 
and that, as a result, vocational teachers received only 
a $200 increase this year from the federal government. 
This rumor is, of course, ridiculous. 

Such rumors can be cleared up after a consideration 
of these two facts. (1) the VEA in its legislative 
program has never set different salary goals for dif- 
ferent types of teachers on the basis of subject matter 
fields. It has worked for minimum salaries for all 
teachers, with the implied consideration that with 
minimum salaries established individual teachers 
would be paid above it in accordance with the degree 
of greater duty and responsibility, as well as in ac- 
cordance with the ability and inclination of the lo- 
cality to go beyond the State minima. (2) For six 
years the federal government has been sending Vir- 
ginia substantially the same amount of money for 
vocational education, around $640,000. This has 
been the share of the federal government in the total 
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salaries for teachers of home economics, agriculture, 
trade and industrial education and distributive educa- 
tion. Thus all of the teachers in these categories who 
have received salary increases for the past six years have 
received them not from increased federal but from in- 
creased State and local funds. For this period also all 
positions added to the vocational field have been paid 
for entirely out of State and local funds. 

This federal money comes to Virginia in a lump 
sum, and it is up to the State Board of Education to 
determine how much vocational teachers shall receive. 
Since en toto it amounts to an average of only around 
$500 per vocational teacher per year, it constitutes 
but about one-sixth of the average vocational teach- 
er’s salary. Actually the federal government is not 
the generous Santa Claus for vocational education 
many of us have believed it to be. 

From the attitude of the Eisenhower administration 
we would judge that the needed funds for the ex- 
pansion of vocational education will have to come 
largely from the states. We believe that, here in Vir- 
ginia, we are amply able to provide these funds from 
our Own resources. 

Evidence of the interest of the State and locality 
in improving our fine program of vocational education 
is the steady increase in their appropriations for this 
purpose. While, for six years, federal funds have been 
stabilized at around $640,000 per year, State and 
local increases have been as follows: 





1947-48 1951-52 Increase 
Federal .. $ 625,000 $ 640,000 $ 15,000 
State _.. 1,794,672 2,541,940 747,268 
Local 1,170,814 2,422,441 1,251,627 
$3,590,486 $5,604,381 $2,013,895 


Virginia is fortunate in having Governor John 
Battle on a special commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to study the complex relationships 
between the federal government and the states. No 
doubt this group will give a final answer to the 
question of whether additional federal aid for voca- 
tional education can be expected. 

Until that time we are plenty well off to develop, 
independently of the federal government, a program 
of vocational education second to none. 

Let’s not give further currency to fatuous rumors 
which tend to divide us. Let’s check the facts. 





A Massive Revelation 


i since the never ending splintering off of dif- 
ferent sects began, a development which was 
accelerated by the Protestant Reformation, the ques- 
tion has repeatedly arisen as to which of the various 
sects numbers among its membership the most in- 
telligent people. 

We do not have the answer to the question for 
the religions of both the Western and the Eastern 
world, nor even for this continent nor the sation 
as a whole, but we are happy to reveal that we have 
the answer as far as the Virginia situation is con- 
cerned. (While our data is not complete it is ample 
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enough upon which to base a conclusion.) With very 
little margin for statistical error it would appear as 
if the Episcopalians are our intellectually elite. 

A study of Virginia Rhodes Scholars from 1904 
to 1953 reveals that of the 27 scholars selected during 
that period, whose religion is known, 19 were Epis- 
copalians, 6 Presbyterians, and 2 Roman Catholic. 
In spite of their abundant numbers, not a single 
Methodist or Baptist made the grade. 

We agree, of course, with the secretary of the 
Virginia group of Rhodes scholars that the selection 
of so many Episcopalians has ‘‘not been by design but 
purely by coincidence’. Design couldn't have pos- 
sibly been a factor. We are ruling that out as being 
scientifically immaterial and irrelevant. However, 
we wonder what would happen if the selection com- 
mittee should be composed of a majority of Meth- 
odists or Baptists? 

If that should happen we have a sneaking suspicion 
that ‘‘not by design but purely by coincidence’’ a Bap- 
tist or a Methodist might have a chance to sit at the 
feet of the Oxford dons as a Rhedes Scholar. 





And Now President Eisenhower 


VER a year ago, just before President James B. 

Conant of Harvard University was appointed 
U. S. Commissioner to Germany, he made a very 
significant statement concerning post-high school ed- 
ucation at the community level. This was recently 
echoed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower when he 
said: ‘‘I firmly believe more extensive education than 
that obtained in high schools must be brought to 
every community and every locality in such a way 
that every young person, regardless of his means or 
his lack of means, can go to school for a minimum 
of two additional years.” 

President Conant’s full statement is as follows: 

‘“We must continue to expand our junior and senior 
high schools to meet the enrollment bulge... . J do 
not believe we should expand our four-year programs 
in colleges and universities. I think there are too many 
people who are unduly prolonging their education, 
particularly those who can afford to do so, and such 
people set the fashion. We can hardly expect to use 
the public money to the best advantage if the wealthy 
are inclined to waste time and money on what passes 
sometimes for a college education. 

“The community,-or two-year, college I hope 
would come to have the same prestige as the four-year 
college. Everybody will have a chance to go to college 
but mainly to a two-year institution giving some such 
degree as Bachelor of General Studies.”’ 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard, our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, sometime ago also indicated 
that the idea of a two-year post high school course 
in certain Virginia communities should be explored. 

Perhaps as the tidal wave of children moves on 
through the elementary grades, through the secondary 
schools and into the colleges, the community college 
idea alone can provide post high school education 
at less than prohibitively high cost for the young 
people of Virginia. 
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by J. C. MOFFITT 


HEN Lucille Allred entered 

Circleville School last Sep- 
tember to prepare her classroom 
for the opening of the school year 
she was welcomed by a group of 
mothers of the children she was to 
teach. 

Circleville’s school mothers had 
learned during recent years that 
they were very much a part of the 
school and now were well prepared 
to play their role. They were on 
hand before the opening date and, 
with Miss Allred and her fifth- 
grade children, have now planned 
every social and educational event 
of the year including the good-by 
party for the closing day of school. 


Circleville Is Not Unique 
Circleville is only one of many 
schools across the nation that has 
come to understand its ‘‘place in 
the public.’”” Modern schools no 
longer exist on islands of isolation. 
hey are the “‘main street’ of 
nerican community life. They 
riticize that which is undesirable, 
eserve the ideals and practices 
ind to be good, uncover new 
eds, and point the way for com- 
Inity improvement. 

But in this newer accepted as- 
nment of community schools, 
cational procedure must be an 
tegral part of the community. 
vestigation reveals many inter- 
ing items of current practice. 
Ironton schools’ libraries have 
ks, recordings, visual aids, and 
television set in each reading 
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Modern Schools 


re 


the People 


How schools reach out to people 
And people help the schools 


room; perhaps most important of 
all sources of information, which 
the librarians have catalogued, are 
the “human resources’ of the en- 
tire community. 

Ironton is a cosmopolitan town 
of diverse though small industries. 
The inhabitants come from many 
parts of the world. Scores of these 
folk have volunteered to bring 
their knowledge of their home- 
land, of their arts and industries, 
to the school. These human re- 
sources are requisitioned quite the 
same as is a book from the library. 


What Are Schools For? 

The Oaksville Board of Educa- 
tion decided last spring to have 
standardized tests given to certain 
grades during the cncoming year 
to determine whether or not “our 
schools are effectively teaching the 
fundamentals of learning.”” Th 
tests were given to grades 3, 6, 8, 
and 10. The median score of each 
Oaksville grade was below the es- 
tablished standard ncerm. This 
fact gave the board unusual con- 
cern, and accusations were made 
that the schools were so “‘modern”’ 
they failed to do those thines for 
which they were established. 

The superintendent wisely 
asked, “‘For what are they estab- 
lished?’’ and proposed that the 
people they serve be invited to 
“think chrough with us the pur- 
poses of education.”” The news- 
paper and local radio freely re- 
ported the test results and the pro- 





posed plan of a community-wide 
analysis of Oaksville’s schools. 

More than 60 percent of the 
parents of children tested actively 
participated in some aspect of the 
plan of analysis. The first major 
problem was to agree upon ‘‘the 
real purposes of education.” ‘The 
method used was a simple one. 
Each teacher and home-room par- 
ent served jointly as chairmen of 
the parents of children within each 
classroom. After preliminary in- 
structions, parents were given a 
pencil and paper. Stenciled across 
the top of the paper was the ques- 
tion, ‘““What do you value most 
for your child toward which the 
school may contribute?’ During 
the preliminary discussion it was 
agreed that each parent would list 
in order of importance five items 
of educational need for the chil- 
dren. 

Universally, parents wanted the 
kinds of educational experiences 
that would help their child to be 
a ‘“‘good” child, a child “useful” 
to others, a child with many 
friends who are ‘‘nice’’ people, a 
child that is happy and well, and 
a child that can live by and with 
good moral values. 

The board became aware of the 
fact that the standardized tests had 
not adequately tested the purposes 
of education as the parents listed 
them. The parents and the board 
spent more time in evaluating the 
curriculum in keeping with newer 
objectives. 
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What Happens to Your Child? 


Parents of Pineview School kin- 
dergarten enjoyed seeing their chil- 
dren in little programs but were 
not greatly opposed to discontinu- 
ing school for the five-year-olds 
to avoid increased taxation. They 
“‘reasoned’’ the children didn’t 
learn to read and spent much of 
their time in play, so without edu- 
cational loss to the children, they 
suggested here could be one place 
to curtail expenditures. 


A well-trained kindergarten 
teacher urgently requested parents 
to come to school for a program on 
a specific afternoon. At the desig- 
nated hour the children were un- 
concerned for no program had 
been prepared. With parents as- 
sembled, the teacher began by 
asking such questions as, “What 
happens to your child while he is 
learning?’’ ‘‘How does learning 
take place?’’ ‘What can be done 
to help him to be happy in learn- 
ing and to retain that which is 
learned?’’ ‘‘How can a child be 
prepared for experiences he cannot 
at the moment learn?’’ Parents 
were then invited to find the an- 
swers to the questions by observ- 
ing ‘learning as a process.”’ 


The schools of Colandro used 
American Education Week this 
year to help people see the ‘‘begin- 
nings of learning.”” Three large 
down-town store windows were 
used for classrooms from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. throughout the 
week; ignoring the public on the 
sidewalk, groups from kinder- 
garten through high school with 
loud speaking aids, helped people 
to understand what good learning 
“looks like.’ The kids did every- 
thing from sleeping in the kinder- 
garten to dissecting snakes in a 
high school science class. 

Carmon City schools this year 
are effectively using the radio to 
help people better understand 
what happens while a child is 
learning. For example, instead of 
following a _ well established 
custom of singing a ‘“‘learned”’ 
song over the radio, pupils are pre- 
sented with music they have never 
before seen. A teacher’s assistant 
in a room adjacent to the studio 
serves as commentator and gives a 
word picture of what is happening 
while (in one case 9th grade) 
youngsters are learning a three- 
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Dr. John Clifton Moffitt, author and writer for several educational 
publications, is superintendent of schools in Provo, Utah. He 
was principal of elementary schools from 1920 io 1928, director 
of research of Provo city schools from 1928 to 1930, and prin- 
cipal of the Provo high schools from 1930 to 1937. Dr. Moffitt 
has been superintendent of the Provo city schools since 1937, 
His own school system in Provo is an outstanding example of 
what can be achieved through widespread teacher and citizen 
participation in educational planning. 





part song. Carmon City schools 
are now using the same device on 
television. 


Watching Children Learn 

Martin City has just completed 
a new 25-room school building in 
which a wall of special texture 
glass in two classrooms permits 
corridor observers to see children 
in action. Unaware of those out- 
side the room, pupils perform nor- 
mally while patrons, teachers, or 
trainees observe children in educa- 
tional action. 

Significantly, the planning of 
this building was a community 
project in which teachers, adminis- 
trative officials, and patrons co- 
operatively planned details of the 
building and the spacious grounds. 
It is literally a community center 
not only because it is designed to 
serve all of the people but because 
the people gave of themselves in 
the planning and in much of the 
construction. Martin City folk 
proudly speak of ‘‘our school.’ 


A social studies high school 
class at Dringle obtained permis- 
sion from the school superintend- 
ent to have a group of students 
visit a board of education meeting. 
An item on the agenda concerned 
the construction of a curb and 
gutter adjacent to a school site but 
off the school property. Dringle 
City officials had refused to finance 
the project, claiming that the 
school would primarily profit 
from the construction, hence 
maintaining the board must pay 
for it. 

Preceding the meeting, the 
superintendent had examined the 
statutes, a series of conflicting 
opinions of different attorney gen- 
erals within the state, and a state 
supreme court case wherein the is- 
sue was comparable to the one 
under discussion. These were pre- 
sented as ‘‘background”’ for the 


analysis. The board was evidently 
unable to arrive at a conclusion, 
whereupon the students went to 
work. ‘They became interested in 
the legal obligations and restric- 
tions of governing bodies such as 
the school board and the city com- 
mission and began their own in- 
vestigations that took them into 
every aspect of local government. 
Excellent rapport with city and 
school officials was maintained 
throughout the entire study. Stu- 
dents analyzed all sorts of com- 
munity problems and community 
needs. 

The result: large numbers of 
people of diverse ages and interests 
participated in this school-com- 
munity survey, and the city 
adopted a long-time plan of de- 
velopment that gives promise of an 
enriched living for Dringle’s peo- 
ple. The total community, its re- 
sources, problems, and needs, have 
become the curriculum for this 
high school. 


They Write and Write 

Parent letters and notes and 
teacher-parent conferences are be- 
coming common practice for many 
schools. These procedures are do- 
ing much to cement constructive 
attitudes toward schools. 

Teachers and children at Crest- 
hill write letters to each child out 
of school for illness, issue greetings 
when a new baby comes to any 
family, and send ‘‘written wel 
comes’ to newcomers. 

From border to border and coast 
to coast, school people are finding 
a new conviction of the genuine 
importance of American schools 
as the soul of American life 
Guided by this philosophy, the 
school not only preserves de- 
mocracy; the school is democracy 
It is all of the people in all of the 
communities sharing all of the 
problems and pointing the way 
for continuous improvement. 
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ATE in the summer of '51 

when the executive committee 
of the John Marshall Student As- 
sociation was holding planning 
conferences in preparation for the 
school year, the story of the sus- 
pension of the West Point Cadets 
for cribbing made the headlines. As 
a result of this publicity the atten- 
tion of the members of the com- 
mittee was focused on cribbing at 
John Marshall. They were much 
concerned with the problem and 
decided that they would like to 
study the question. 

The group divided itself into 
smaller committees to investigate 
the question of copying homework, 
cribbing on tests, taking lunches, 
and issues of a similar nature. 

These committees met without 
faculty supervision and explored 
the topic— prevalence, reasons, 
ways to correct, and numerous 
other phases of the subject. By 
means of observation, discussion, 
conversations with their friends, 
and other methods which they de- 
vised they arrived at certain con- 
clusions. These were discussed 
among the membership of the en- 
tire committee and a composite re- 
port was compiled in the form of a 
panel discussion. 

At this point the vice-president 
of the Student Association ap- 
peared at a faculty meeting to re- 
port their findings. This request 
was granted. 
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Investigation, discussion, action by student body, in cooperation with faculty, 
promotes real democratic situation and improves school status. 


CONCERNING HONESTY 


When the report was given by 
five students, cribbing at John 
Marshall was discussed and general 
suggestions for improving the situ- 
ation were given. Time was al- 
lowed for questions by the faculty. 

The faculty heard the report, 
asked some questions, and in turn 
established a committee of teachers 
and parents to go into this matter. 
Students were not included on the 
committee since their study had al- 
ready been presented. However, the 
suggestion that students be invited 
to participate at a later time on the 
committee was approved. 

While some of the members of 
the faculty thought the thinking of 
the students was immature and 
“fuzzy” or their presentation one- 
sided, the large majority seemed 
to feel that such an undertaking 
initiated by and carried through by 
the students was a highly desirable 
and healthy procedure. They also 
indicated that this study helped in 
presenting a picture of some condi- 
tions that could have been gained 
in no other way. 


The committee appointed by the 
principal to continue the study in- 
cluded both sponsors of the Stu- 
dent Association, two classroom 
teachers, an assistant principal, and 
two parents—the president of the 
Parent - Teacher - Student Associa- 
tion and a second representative 
from this organization. 

After several meetings of the 
committee, a general plan of pro- 
cedure was adopted. This in- 
cluded: 

1. Drafting a statement con- 
cerning honesty—one part stating 





Miss Keene is assistant principal of John Marshall High School, Richmond. 


by THELMA B. KEENE 


general principles to be signed by 
each student and his parents and a 
second part showing the joint re- 
sponsibilities of students, teachers, 
and parents and outlining the ad- 
ministrative policy in such matters. 


2. Consulting student groups, 
other teachers, and members of the 
administrative staff for informa- 
tion and suggestions. 


3. Studying available materials 
on this subject. 


4. Distributing copies of the 
final report to the entire faculty for 
study. 


When the committee had com- 
pleted its work and the faculty 
had made some suggestions which 
were incorporated into the report, 
the following statement was unani- 
mously approved: 


CONCERNING HONESTY— 
A STATEMENT FOR STUDENTS, 
FACULTY, AND PARENTS 


I hope I shall always possess firmness 
and virtue enough to maintain what I 
consider the most enviable of all titles, 
the character of an “‘Honest Man.’’— 
George Washington 


Believing that one of the greatest quali- 
ties a person can possess is a high sense 
of honor and believing that honesty is a 
quality every student can possess, the 
school feels: 

That it is the responsibility of the 
school and home, together with other 
groups to which the student belongs, to 
encourage the development of this desira- 
ble trait of character. 


We believe that students can develop 
this trait necessary in good citizenship, if 
each Marshallite realizes: 

1. That he shall do his homework, tests, 
and all other forms of work alone, 
unless allowed to do otherwise by nis 
teachers. 


(Continued on page 29) 


Before her promotion to this post, she served the school as senior counselor. 
She has taught English and Math in the high schools of Henrico County and 
Richmond City. Miss Keene holds a B.A. from the University of Richmond, 
M.A. from Duke University, and is working toward a doctorate at the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. 


This article is reprinted by permission from the January, 1953 issue of 


School Activities. 
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=——Tts Fiftieth Annivers 


Students leave the gates of Lynchburg College fulfilling the pur pose 
of the college “to help the student become a well-integrated, respon- 
sive, and responsible member of a democratic society striving to 
promote the universal fellowship of men under the fatherhood of 


God.” 





FIRST BUILDING completed on Lynchburg College campus in 1909. This 
main building houses classrooms, ar auditorium, and chemistry and physics 
laboratories. 
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ITH recollections of the 
W os: fifty years and visions 
of the future, Lynchburg College 
closes its first fifty years. 


The anniversary celebration be- 
gan on April 18, 1953, with the 
observance of the fiftieth Found- 
ers Day, when faculty, students, 
alumni and friends assembled at 
the college for this significant oc- 
casion. [he anniversary was fur- 
ther celebrated at commencement 
with the awarding of six honorary 
degrees to alumni, churchmen, and 
outstanding educators —- among 
them, Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, who also 
brought the commencement ad- 
dress. 

Additional special occasions for 
the anniversary year include the 
opening of the fifty-first session 
with a special convocation in Sep- 
tember, laying of the cornerstone 
for the new women’s dormitory 
on October 15, and the corner- 
stone-laying for the new Floyd L. 
Knight Memorial Library on 
Founder’s Day in April, 1954. 

Lynchburg College was estab- 
lished on April 18, 1903 by Dr. 
Josephus Hopwood and a few of 
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by GAIL McMAHON 
Former Assistant Director of 
Lynchburg College News Bureau 


and 
DR. FRED HELSABECK 


Assistant to the President 
Lynchburg College 


his friends who felt that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ needed a college in 
the Virginia area. This educa- 
tional and religious crusader fur- 
nished the faith and courage to 
begin a college with the Bible as 
its center for the training of 
leadership for the churches. The 
college was chartered in June, 
1903 as Virginia Christian Col- 
lege, and the first session was 
opened in September of that year 
in the old Westover Hotel, with a 
faculty of ten teachers and a stu- 
dent body of 155. Since several 
juniors and seniors transferred 
from Milligan College in Tennes- 
see where Dr. Hopwood had fer- 
merly been president, the college 
was able to have a graduating class 
in June of its first year. At that 
time the first class of eight mem- 
bers received their diplomas. 

During its fifty-year history, 
Lynchburg College has had six 
presidents, four of whom have 
given major leadership to the col- 
lege. These leaders were Dr. 
Josephus Hopwood, Dr. John T. 
T. Hundley, Dr. Riley B. Mont- 
gomery, and Dr. Orville W. 
Wake. 


Under Dr. Hopwood’s leader- 
ship for a seven-year period the 


(HE OLD AND THE NEW. Westover Hall, original 
uilding on the campus, which was formerly the old 
Vestover Hotel, now houses the women’s dormitory, ad- 
inistrative offices, dining hall, music rooms and several 
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Architect’s view of the new Floyd L. Knight Memorial Library now under con- 
struction, which is scheduled for completion by the Fall of 1954. 


college was strengthened financial- 
ly and three permanent buildings 
constructed. “These were the main 
classroom building, Carnegie Hall 
which became the men’s dormi- 
tory, and the central heating plant. 
During this period also the 
Christian Churches of the area be- 
gan to give the college their back- 
ing and support. 

Dr. John T. T. Hundley served 
as president of Lynchburg College 
from 1915 to 1936. In 1919 the 
name of the college was changed 
from Virginia Christian College 
to Lynchburg College. During Dr. 
Hundley’s period of leadership the 
college greatly reduced its early 
debt, increased its student body, 
received favorable accreditation by 
State and regional agencies, built a 
gymnasium and enlarged its con- 
stituency. The Honor System was 
inaugurated, summer school was 
begun, and the teacher education 
program was started. 


The administration of Dr. 


Riley B. Montgomery extending 





from 1936 to 1949 covered a 
crucial period in the life of the col- 
lege. During this period a stag- 
gering debt was removed, the col- 
lege curriculum restudied, tenure 
and retirement systems for the 
faculty instituted, the academic 
program expanded, and the spir- 
itual base of the college strength- 
ened. Also occurring during Dr. 
Montgomery’s administration was 
the erection of four quonset units, 
housing the library, faculty offices, 
student center and biology de- 
partment. Office of the dean of 
students was created, a director of 
religious activities was employed, 
and the apprentice teacher training 
program was started. 

President Orville W. Wake was 
inaugurated in 1949 and shortly 
thereafter led the college in a de- 
velopment program. An evening 
school was started, the Alumni 
Living Endowment Program was 
inaugurated, and the swimming 
pool was completed and dedicated. 
A campaign was launched in 1951 





classrooms. To the right is the architect’s view of the new 
women’s dormitory for which ground was broken in 
October. It wili be ready for occupancy for the Fall ses- 
sion of 1954. 
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to secure funds from the churches 
of the Disciples of Christ in the 
college area to underwrite the cost 
of building the new women’s dor- 
mitory. In this same year the col- 
lege received a major gift from 
the estate of the late Floyd L. 
Knight, which has served to 
strengthen greatly the college en- 
dowment and to provide the 
major portion of the funds for the 
building of a memorial library. 

Lynchburg College in its first 
half century has faced several 
periods of uncertainty and crisis. 
Yet by the end of its first fifty 
years the college’s program has de- 
veloped satisfactorily. Graduates 
have majored in one of the twen- 
ty-five fields of study leading to 
the bachelor of arts or bachelor of 
science degree, taking certain gen- 
eral education courses from each of 
six divisions which the faculty be- 
lieves necessary for an educated 
Christian citizen. Courses are of- 
fered in the academic divisions of 
Education and Psychology, Fine 
Arts, Language and Literature, 
Natural Sciences, Philosophy and 
Religion, and Social Studies. In 
addition to degree work, pre-pro- 
fessional training and special pro- 
grams of study leading to further 
specialized training are offered. 
The growth of this program is in- 
dicated in the fact that among a 
student body of about 450, there 
are students preparing for religious 
vocations, teaching, _ secretarial 
work, music, science and many 
other fields. 

The faculty which now num- 
bers forty initiated a study of the 
basic curriculum of the college dur- 
ing the 1951 session. The major 
purpose of this study was to recon- 
sider the general education pro- 
gram of the college and through 
this process to provide an educa- 
tional offering which would more 
adequately meet the needs of 
young people of today. This cur- 
riculum study has been continued 
for three years. 

As Lynchburg College cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary, it 
reflects important features in its 
own development. On its fiftieth 
Founder’s Day ground was broken 
for the new dormitory and new li- 
brary. Ground-breaking for the 
dormitory and the announcement 
of a total of 204 churches from the 
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area served by the college which 
includes Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Florida as 
participating in the raising of 
funds was a significant part of the 
celebration. The occasion served 
as a reminder that this support 
by the churches is an effective and 
appropriate answer to the faith, 
courage and hope in which Dr. 
Hopwood founded the college in 
1903. And, just as the dormitory 
will improve the living accommo- 
dations and add to the opportuni- 
ties for a more adequate social sit- 
uation, the new library will aug- 
ment academic facilities and make 
possible the increased service of 
Lynchburg College in the future. 

Other significant events were 
features of the Founder’s Day cele- 
bration. The Grove, an outdoor 
auditorium, built by students and 
faculty under the leadership of 


the class of 1952, was dedicated. 
Homecoming was combined with 
Founder's 
featured in the program. 


Day and the alumni 
Out- 





standing alumni were recognized 
with the Thomas Gibson Hobbs 
Alumni Award and representatives 
of forty-six of the graduating 
classes formed a special alumni 
processional. 

Anniversary events, which will 
continue until the fifty-first Foun- 
der’s Day, will feature during the 
coming season the laying of the 
cornerstone for each of the new 
buildings. “The dormitory corner- 
stone laying was combined with 
the State Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in October. Cor- 
nerstone laying for the library will 
be a feature of the fifty-first anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
college in April, 1954. 

Lynchburg College begins its 
second fifty years with increased 
physical facilities, a broad aca- 
demic program, a loyal alumni 
group, and a determination to im- 
plement its motto, ‘Christian 
Education is the hope of the 
world.” 








FBLA HONORS COME TO VIRGINIA. Here Mary Bartram Robeson, a 
senior at Culpeper High School, receives the gavel as the new National Presi- 
dent of the Future Business Leaders of America from the past president, Jeron 
LaFargue of Louisiana, as William Lambert of Kansas, vice-president, looks on. 


In addition to the national presi- 
dent, other honors came to Virginia at 
the FBLA annual meeting. Christians- 
burg Future Business Leaders Chapter 
at Christiansburg High School was 
awarded for the second consecutive year 
the Hamden L. Forkner trophy for the 
best program of activities of any chap- 
ter in the nation. This plaque is the 
highest award made to any of the 
chapters in the country. 


Martinsville FBLA at Martinsville 
High School won first place for its 
local chapter exhibit. 

The Virginia FBLA won for the 
second consecutive year first place 
award for installing the most new 
chapters with official installation 
teams. Miss Marguerite Crumley, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education 
is State Adviser for the FBLA. 
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In 


the Norview High School 
By MARIGOLD SCOTT 


Ti HERE are many approaches to 
the problem of dropouts in 
the modern consolidated high 
school. The approach which I 
shall use deals with the problem 

it is treated in the Norview High 
School, Norfolk County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Since Norview High School is 
located in a defense area offering 
apparently inexhaustible work op- 
portunities, the problem of drop- 
outs demanded immediate atten- 
tion. Many positions require little 
or no formal training, while others 
require professional degrees. Eco- 
nomic pressure at home tends to 
make many pupils become dissatis- 
fied with school and, in many in- 
stances, they leave school before 
we are aware of their intentions. 
Attractive work opportunities add 
another challenge to the school’s 
ability to hold the pupil’s interest 
until he graduates. 

We are faced with another 
problem as many pupils are chil- 
dren of service personnel. They 
have a thorough understanding of 
the opportunities offered by the 
different branches of armed forces 
and the boys are eager to enlist in 
the particular branch of their 
hoice before they are drafted. 
However, the services cooperate 
wholeheartedly in encouraging 
boys to remain in school until 
ifter graduation. 

The first study of dropouts was 
made for the year 1948-49. Dur- 
ng that year, 132 pupils left our 
chool, 48 transferred to other 

hools, and 84 discontinued all 
mal training. 

The first reason given for drop- 
ing out of school was lack of 
iterest. Other reasons included: 

To be married. 

To accept employment. 

To enlist in some branch of the 

armed forces. 

Violation of school regulations. 

During 1948-49, the greatest 
lumber of dropouts was from the 
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junior class. The next largest 
group came from the sophomore 
class, followed by an equal num- 
ber leaving both the freshman and 
senior classes. 

The greatest number dropped 
out in the months of September 
and January, and two-thirds of 
those leaving in September were 
members of the freshman class. 

This information gave us the 
cue for improving the orientation 
program. In May of 1950 and in 
each succeeding year, a group of 
eight, composed of students, ad- 
ministrators and teachers, spent 
two days working with the eighth 
grade pupils of Broad Creek Vil- 
lage Junior High School. This 
group discussed such topics as The 
Student Cooperative Association, 
publications, athletics, clubs, 
school policies, guidance, curricu- 
lum, and many other phases of the 
senior high school program. The 
‘Navigator’, the Student Hand- 
book, was distributed for study 
before pupils’ schedules were made 
for the following four years. 

In the fall of 1952, when the 
freshmen came to Norview, the 
Student Cooperative Association 
conducted tours for them to ac- 
quaint them with the ten different 
buildings they would need to 
know on the campus. 

On the first day of school, the 
homeroom teacher gave each pupil 
a letter encouraging him to use the 
guidance services of the school. In- 
cluded in this letter was the name 
of his counselor for the year. 

This fall the sophomore class 
was asked to serve as “Big Broth- 
ers’ to members of the freshman 
class. An assembly program was 
held in which a welcome was ex- 
tended to members of the fresh- 
man class. Later they had a meet- 
ing of all freshmen in the stadium 
at which time student leaders in 
the school spoke to the group and 
the sophomores gave them chew- 
ing gum, subtly suggesting ‘“‘stick 
with us!” 

Early in November, the SCA 
planned a party and dance for the 
freshmen and three-fourths of the 
500 pupils attended. The sopho- 


Marigold Scott 


Formerly director of Guid- 
ance at Norview High School 
in Norfolk County, Miss Scott 
became Assistant Supervisor 
of Guidance for the State De- 
partment of Education on Sep- 
tember I of this year. 


mores have already asked the SCA 

to allow them to plan the party 

for the freshman class of 1954. 

Not only was emphasis placed 
upon social and emotional devel- 
opment, but upon the value of 
success in academic studies. 

At the end of the first three 
weeks of school, classroom teachers 
had individual conferences with 
pupils who were not working up 
to their capacity. Parents were in- 
formed and every effort was made 
to prevent these pupils from fail- 
ing before the first semester was 
completed. A similar check will 
be made at the end of the third 
week in each succeeding grading 
period. 

We, the guidance committee of 
Norview High, realize that many 
changes in our present school pro- 
gram must be made as we attempt 
to reduce the number of drop- 
outs. However, a summary of 
items accomplished in the last few 
years indicate the willingness of 
our faculty to meet this problem 
with a program of action. Since 
1948 we have: 

(1) Studied and revised many as- 
pects of the freshman curricu- 
lum. 

(2) Developed a program of sci- 


ence for the slow learners. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Educational Attainment of Persons 
25 Years Old and Over, United States and Virginia, 
as Reported by the 1950 Census 


Adult Education 


Attainment Grows 


by DR. EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 


HE educational attainment of 

the adult population increased 
materially between 1940 and 
1950, according to data released 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
The median number of years of 
school completed by persons 25 
years of age and over increased 
from 8.6 in 1940 to 9.3 in 1950, 
in spite of the interruption of the 
education of many persons during 
World War II. 

In Virginia the median number 
of school years completed by per- 
sons 25 years old and over in- 
creased from 7.5 in 1940 to 8.5 in 
1950. While Virginia is still be- 
low the national median in the 
educational attainment of its adult 
population, the increase in the past 
decade is proportionately greater 
than the national average. (One 
full year as compared with .7 for 
the United States as a whole. ) 

In 1950 there were in Virginia 
1,800,165 persons 25 years of age 
and over. Table I shows the num- 
ber and percentage attaining var- 
ious educational levels, as com- 
pared with the United States as a 
whole. 

It will be noted that in Vir- 
ginia the percentage of adults with 
no formal education is higher than 
the national average, although, in 
the decade since the 1940 Census, 
the percentage of Virginians re- 
porting no schooling decreased 
from 5.4 per cent to 3.3 per cent. 

Relatively more adults in Vir- 
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ginia had had some elementary 
school education, but the propor- 
tion who had completed seven or 
eight years of elementary school 
is smaller. Most of the cities and 
counties in Virginia had a seven- 
year elementary school program 


when these persons were in attend- 
ance. However, the percentage 
who had finished seven years of 
elementary school was below the 
national average for those who had 
finished eight years of elementary 
school. 


TABLE I. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 


25 Years OLD AND Over Wuo Hap REACHED VARIOUS EDUCATION LEVELS, 


AS REPORTED IN THE 1950 CENSUS. 


Virginia Unitcd States 
Years of aon 
School Completed 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

None 59,265 3.3 1,992,000 2.6 
Elem. | 1 to 4 years 256,105 14.2 5,320,000 8.3 
School 5 and 6 years 257,715 14.3 6,635,000 9.2 
7 years 231,070 12.8 5,159,000 | 6.7 
8 years 152,770 8.5 16,910,000 20.3 
Total Elementary 897,660 49.8 34,024,000 44.5 
High 1 to 3 years 281,225 15.6 13,979,000 17.1 
School 4 years 261,855 14.5 17,158,000 20.2 
Total High School 543,080 30.1 31,137,000 37.3 
College 1 to 3 years 132,855 7.4 6,046,000 7.2 
4 years or more 113,070 6.3 5,062,000 6.0 
Total College 245,925 13.7 11,108,000 13.2 
Not Reported 54,235 3.0 1,505,000 2.2 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS 
25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 1,800,165 100.0 79,766,000 100.0 
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[he percentage of adults in Vir- 
ginia with a high school education 
is below the national average. 
However, the proportion of col- 
lege graduates in our adult popu- 
lation is slightly above the aver- 
age for the United States as a 
(See Table I). 


whole. 


Trend Toward More Schooling 

\nalyzed by age groups, the 
educational attainment of _ the 
adult population shows a marked 
trend toward more and more 
schooling. According to the Cen- 
sus Bureau data, the average adult 
65 years of age and over, who had 
received most of his education 
about two generations ago, was 
an elementary school graduate 
(median of 8.2 years of school 
completed). The average person 
40 to 44 years old, educated ap- 
proximately a generation ago, had 
completed two years of high 
school (median of 9.9 years), 
while the average adult 25 to 29 
years old, who had completed his 
education in the recent past, was 
a high school graduate (median of 
12.1 years of schooling). 

While adults completing less 
than five years of elementary 
school constituted 11 per cent of 
the persons 25 years old and over 
in 1950, the percentage, by age 
groups, ranged progressively 
downward from 22 per cent for 
those 65 and over to 4 per cent 
for those 25 to 29 years old. 

In the United States as a whole, 
adults living in urban areas ex- 
ceeded in educational attainment 

10.0 years of schooling) the per- 
sons in rural non-farm areas (8.9 


Dr. Alvey is Dean of Mary 
Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fred- 
ericksburg. He is also chair- 
man of the VEA School 
Savings Committee. 


workers. In only six other cities 
in Virginia (Williamsburg, 
Hampton, Charlottesville, Harri- 
sonburg, Norfolk, and Colonial 
Heights) is the median educational 
attainment as much as 10.0 years. 
When various groups of the 
adult population (25 and over) 
are compared, other striking differ- 
ences are noted. Women have a 
somewhat higher median educa- 
tional attainment (9.6 years of 
schooling) than men (9.0 years). 
In Virginia the difference is even 
greater (8.8 for women as com- 
pared with 8.0 for men). 
However, proportionately fewer 
women (5.2 per cent) than men 
(7.1 per cent) are college grad- 
uates. For Virginia, the percent- 


ages of men and women college 


graduates (7.1 per cent men and 
5.4 per cent women) closely ap- 
proximate the national averages. 





According to the 1950 Census, 
approximately 76 per cent of all 
white adults in the nation have 
completed eight years of ele- 
mentary school or more, as com- 
pared with 40 per cent for the 
non-whites. About 36 per cent 
of the whites had completed four 
years of high school or more, as 
compared with 14 per cent for the 
non-whites. 

However, these differences are 
lessening, as successive censuses in- 
dicate. The median number of 
school years completed by white 
adults increased from 8.7 to 9.7 
between 1940 and 1950, while 
the median for non-whites in- 
creased from 5.7 to 7.0. 

The educational attainment of 
adults in 1950 according to sex, 
race, and residential areas for Vir- 
ginia and for the United States is 
given in Table II. 


TAasBLe II. CoMpPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PERSONS 














years) and rural farm areas (8.4 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN VIRGINIA WITH MEDIANS FOR THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
years). (See Table II). In Vir- (1950 Census) 
ginia the educational attainment 
t f the rural non-farm (7.7 years) Median Years of School Completed 
™ and rural farm (7.1 years) popu- Sex, Race, or ee a 
™ lation is’ considerably ‘below the Area waits seule 
national average. However, the es fg eo 
median attainment of the urban wa. (as 
population (10.4 years) is above Male 8.0 9.0 
= the national average. Female in "~ 
The high median education at- LTT OE 
} tainment of the adult population White 9.3 9.7 
: Arlington (12.7 years), Fair- Non-white 7 sa 
; x (12.0 years), Falls Church oS Rca Scena 
; 13.1 years) and Alexandria Urban | 10.4 10.0 
. |2.2 years) is largely responsible Rural Non-Farm 7.7 8.9 
‘ : wee Rural Farm 7.1 8.4 
1 the high ranking of Virginia’s 
‘ban population. In these popu- "2 ere 
lous areas are concentrated a large All adults 8.5 9.3 
number of trained government 
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Scientific Shadow Club 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 


Motto: 


“A noble mind is free to all men; according 
to this test we may all gain distinction.” 


HE object of the Shadow 
T cu is to work with indi- 
viduals who show an aptitude for 
scientific training by encouraging 
these pupils to achieve their am- 
bitions regardless of how fantastic 
and, in many cases, how seemingly 
impossible they may appear. This 
club has no officers until the end 
of the year; therefore, there are no 
stated meetings and no club dues. 
Indeed, many pupils and teachers 
do not know of its existence. Its 
meetings consist of individual con- 
ferences with pupils who confide 
in the science teacher their secret 
ambitions. It is sponsored by Joe 
Uram, Helen Gill, Lyndelle Pitt, 
and L. W. Jarman, a group of 
senior science teachers, who de- 
vote many hours listening to pu- 
pils whose secret ambitions are 
to develop their latent scientific 
abilities. These individual pupils 
are encouraged to take competi- 
tive examination for fun so as 
to be sure that they have in each 
case a scientific mind and an in- 
quiring attitude necessary for suc- 
cess in any phase of science. 

Membership in this club is lim- 
ited to those pupils who enter the 
National Science Talent Search. 
These pupils, as a group, must 
have an average I Q of at least 
125, and we hope that they make 
an average score on the ACE Test 
of 130. They must be pupils 
with more than the average read- 
ing ability for their age and grade 
in school. These pupils must have 
at least three-fourths of their 
grades A’s and B’s with only a few 
C’s. Finally, the individual must 
indicate by some activity in schoo] 
or in the home an intriguing in- 
terest in some phase of science. 
The membership of this club for 
1952-53 consist of 39 pupils, who 
were selected by the above named 
instructors from a group of 105 
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youngsters who were excellent in 
chemistry or physics, or both. 


Activities 

Activities of the club from the 
preceding year are reported as ac- 
tivities for the year following; for 
example, results of the club for 
1952 are included in this report 
and show that these pupils 


1) took 48 competitive examina- 
tions, 

2) applied for 30 merit scholar- 
ships, and 

3) applied for 6 _ scholarships 
based upon financial need. 


A special study of thirteen of 
these students is planned. Of these 
thirteen students selected for spe- 
cial study, the following table in- 
dicates that twelve of these stu- 
dents plan to study some phase of 
science and that one is undecided: 


1) 3 B.S. in Chemistry or Biol- 
ogy and then Medicine 
2) 2 Research Chemists 


3) Mechanical Engineering 
4) Electrical Engineering 


Chemical Engineering 


2 
2 
5) 2 Research Physicists 
| 
1 Electronics 


Results show that these thir- 
teen pupils won more than $37,- 
000.00 toward the expenses of 
their education with the under- 
standing that they would in all 
probability make the dean’s list in 
the colleges that they attend. 

Colleges attended by these thir- 
teen students are as follows: 

1) University of Virginia 4 pupils 

2) Duke University 2 pupils 

3) University of Richmond 1 
pupil 

4) Washington and Lee 1 pupil 

5) Westhampton 1 pupil 

6) Randolph-Macon College for 

Women | pupil 
7) Dartmouth 1 pupil 


8) Medical College of Virginia | 


pupil 
9) Salem College 1 pupil 


No record was kept of the re- 
mainder of these 31 pupils who 
entered college, but we are confi- 
dent that the other eighteen made 
an excellent record in college and 
probably won as much money as 
the thirteen here reported. In fact, 
three of these pupils who recently 
visited our school indicated to the 
science teachers that they made 
the dean’s list in their colleges for 
the first term. 

Results of the first term’s work 
at the colleges attended indicate 
that these pupils made a total 
number of grades as follows: 
(twelve students reporting: ) 


32 A's 

29 B's 

8 C’s (made by 3 students) 
0 D’s 

0 F’s 

O Incomplete Grades 


Many of the above students 
made the dean’s list. 

Recently, at the University of 
Virginia four students of the above 
listed were elected as members of 
the Freshman National Scholastic 
Fraternity. [here were more stu- 
dents from Thomas Jefferson 
High School than any other high 
school. 


At the end of the year there is 
planned, for the first time, a ban- 
quet sponsored by one of the local 
industries. [his banquet will be 
attended by the 39 pupils, the en- 
tire science faculty, and a college 
representative who will be the 
guest speaker. 


Officers of the club will be 
chosen as follows: the pupil with 
the highest scholastic rating will 
be president, the pupil with the 
second highest academic rating 
will be vice-president, the third 
rating senior in academic attain- 
ment will be the secretary, and the 
fourth rating pupil in scholarship 
will be the treasurer. These pupils 
will hold office for ten seconds as 
this is a Shadow club. 

The . Science Department 
through the Shadow club hopes to 
follow these thirteen pupils all the 
way through college, through 
graduate school, and until they 
obtain a job. 
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A 1953 winner of the Virginia Science Talent Search, 
Walter Weyhmann of Roanoke is shown with his exhibit. 
He was also given the Major Catesby Jones Award made 
on the basis of outstanding research ability, and was 
offered two scholarships. 


“Slide Preparation” was the subject of an exhibit by 
Rosser Rudolph of Washington-Lee High School in Ar- 
lington. One of 15 Virginia Science Talent Search Win- 
ners, he was also awarded an Honorary Membership in 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the VJAS meeting. 
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Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, chairman of the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science Committee 
teacher at Wilson Memorial High School, Fish- 
ersville, makes report on Junior Academy activities 
at the annual meeting. During 1953 the Junior 
Science Bulletin was initiated, a total of $1485 
was given by 19 firms to aid the work, charters and 
membership cards were issued to 65 clubs, 54 of 


mite 


which were new affiliations, science regional open 
and teacher- 


houses were held at five colleges, 
sponsor scholarships increased. 


VIRGINIA JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
staged some 58 individual and 4 club exhibits during its 
1953 meeting at Virginia Military Institute covering a 
wide variety of subjects, such as Growth of Crystals in a 
Centrifuge, Hydro-electric Power Plant, Black and White 
Disks Producing Color, Photography, Scientific Model 
House, Rocks and Minerals, to Food Preferences of Cock- 
roaches. 


Wildlife exhibit on “Taxidermy and Dissection of Five 
Classes of Chordata” by Glenn Shephard of Warwick 
High School, Warwick, was one of the top winners in the 
Tidewater Science Fair, and displayed at the annual 
VAS meeting. 
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For Thanksgiving, there comes to me 
a queer scene. A few Sundays ago, 
just after we had come out of the little 
chapel we have up there in the country 
and were standing around on the lawn 
as people do, a car came by, traveling 
at a moderate rate of speed on account 
of the people standing about. Just 
past us, the driver put on his brakes, 
tires squealed, rubber smoked on the 
gravel. 


But we had no eyes for the car. 
Spinning around on the pavement, ut- 
tering cries of mortal hurt, those cries 
which in any language pierce the heart, 
was a little dog. A little mongrel 
terrier, whom most of us knew. He 
belonged to a house just across the 
road. There were several children in 
that house but, fortunately, they were 
at Sunday School up at Harris Grove 
Church. 


The nearest of us rushed toward 
the dog but before we could reach 
him he crawled over to the ditch and 
there, as hurt creatures do, he hid in 
the tall grass. His cries had ceased 
as we found him, pulling the grass and 
weeds aside to see. There he was, his 
head lying on his paws, stretched out 
before him in that position so charac- 
teristic of a dog at rest. His eyes fol- 
lowed anxiously as rough, workharden- 
ed hands tenderly explored his hurt. No 
broken bones, but the whitened gums 
and tongue, and the swelling in his 
side told the story of internal hemor- 
rhage. Twice he yawned prodigiously, 
laid his head down again on his paws, 
and was gone. 


Like a child, he had jumped out of 
the grass by the side of the road, to 
cross to someone he knew. The car 
was upon him before the driver could 
touch brake or throttle. One of the 
men said, “He was a friendly little fel- 


ler. Those kids are going to have a 
fit.” 


The lady of the house came across 
the lawn, having heard the dog. One 
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For Thanksgiving 


of the men met her and told her what 
had happened. “No need for you to 
come out. We'll take care of him and 
you tell the children.” So they did. 


he 








Well, I guess I’m thankful to live 
in a land and amongst men where 
hearts are stirred by just the sudden 
death of a little pet—a little dog. There 
are many gloomy sections of our world 
where hearts are not stirred by the suf- 
fering of little children, let alone little 
dogs. 

Lamar R. Stanley, 
Director of Instruction 
New port News 
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NEW POSTAL RATE FOR EDUCATIONAL FILMS is expected to save 


schools an estimated $3,500,000 annually. 


Increased use of films in schools 


and colleges across the nation is foreseen by educators with the passage of new 
legislation which extends the present book postal rates to 16 mm educational 
films and related materials. Support for the approval of the new law was spear- 
headed by the NEA Legislative and Federal Relations Division upon recom- 
mendation of a committee of educators in the field of audio-visual education 
headed by Irving C. Boerlin, supervisor of Audio Visual Aids and General In- 
struction, Pennsylvania State College, and W. H. Durr, supervisor, Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, Virginia State Department of Education, as co-chairmen. 
Here Mr. Durr is shown testifying before a hearing of the House Committee. 


Mr. Durr has now been appointed 
to serve on a nation-wide Study Com- 
mittee of Educational Postal Rates. 
This seven-man committee will direct 
research in a detailed analysis of the 
benefits derived by education from the 
activities of the postal service, mak- 
ing a report to the Advisory Council 
to the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. At the request of 
the Advisory Council and the Senate 
Committee, the National Education 
Association has appointed the study 
committee to consider one specific as- 
pect in the broad problem of improv- 
ing the postal service, that of educa- 
tion. The problem has been stated 
in these terms: 

A segment of postal service con- 
cerns activities having to do with ed- 


ucation and particularly adult educa- 
tion. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
films handled through the mail, cor- 
respondence instruction, and mail of 
all classes has to do in the broadest way 
with education. Does the value to 
the Nation of this educational use 
justify a decision that a portion of 
this cost should be regarded as gov- 
ernment service to its citizens as is 
the case with other government de- 
partments? 

Mr. Durr as president of the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion is representing that group on 
this study committee which is headed 
by Dr. Francis $. Chase, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago and former executive secreta’y 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
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An Analysis of Salary Schedules for Teachers Holding 
Bachelor’s Degrees for 1953-54 


(This analysis applies only to teachers with bachelor’s degrees. Thirty-six 


percent of Virginia’s teachers do not hold degrees and, therefore, receive 


less than those referred to in this study. This analysis applies only to regular 


classroom teachers. Vocational and special teachers, e.g. agriculture, home 


economics, ete., are not included. ) 


An examination of the salary schedules for bachelor 
degree teachers in Virginia for 1953-54 reveals the 
following general conditions: 


1. Seven cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
of as much or more than the maximum salary 
in eleven counties: 


Beginning Salaries 


Counties 
Arlington $3300 
Fairfax 3000 

Cities 
Alexandria $3200 
Falls Church 3000 
Hampton 2700 
Richmond 2650 
Warwick 2600 


2. In seventy-five counties, the maximum salaries 
are less than $3200. In only one city, Buena 
Vista, is the maximum salary less than $3200. 


Maximum Salaries 


$3100 
3000 
2900 
2800 
2700 
2600 


3. Twenty-five of the twenty-eight cities have 
beginning salaries in excess of $2000, whereas 
only thirty-five of the ninety-eight counties 
have beginning salaries in excess of $2000. 


4. The median beginning salary for city teachers 
is $2500 or $500 more, as compared with 
$2000 for the counties, 
maximum for cities is $3400, or $500 more, 


Maximum Salaries 


Counties 
Bland $2600 
Charles City 2600 
Essex 2600 
King and Queen 2600 
Madison 2600 
Mathews 2600 
Middlesex 2600 
New Kent 2600 
Patrick 2600 
Richmond 2600 


Westmoreland 2600 


Number of Counties 


5 
12 
17 
17 
13 
11 


as compared with $2900 for counties. 


5. Whereas only eleven counties have maximum 
salaries in excess of $3200, twenty-two or 
three-fourths, of the cities have maximum 


salaries in excess of $3200. 


for NOVEMBER, 1953 





while the median 


COUNTIES 


Top salaries for experienced teachers vary from 
$2600 in eleven counties to $5000 in Arlington, 
$4900 in Fairfax, $3500 in Chesterfield, Norfolk 
and Prince William. The eleven counties having top 
salaries of only $2600 are: 


Bland Middlesex 
Charles City New Kent 
Essex Patrick 

King and Queen Richmond 
Madison Westmoreland 
Mathews 


The median top salary for 1953-54 is $2900, as 
compared with $2800 in 1952-53. Of the counties 
below the median, thirteen were in the upper half in 
ability to pay. They are as follows: 


Gloucester $2800 James City $2700 
Goochland 2800 Prince Edward 2700 
Highland 2800 Surry 2700 
Lancaster 2800 Mathews 2600 
Northumberland 2800 New Kent 2600 
Page 2800 
Spotsylvania 2800 
Wythe 2800 
CITIES 


The highest top salaries in the cities were as follows: 


Alexandria $5000 Richmond $4150 
Falls Church 4950 Norfolk 4000 
Newport News 4250 Portsmouth 3800 
Hampton 4250 Warwick 3800 


The median top salary for bachelor degree city 
teachers for 1953-54 is $3400, as compared with 
$3300 in 1952-53. 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 


1952-°53—1953-°54 
COUNTIES 








Rank 


1953-54 County 


MINIMUM Rank 


1953-54 


1952-53 1953-54 County 


MAXIMUM 


1953-54 


1952-53 








WI VIiVi Ulm Whe 


Arlington 
Fairfax 

Isle of Wight 
Loudoun 
Nansemond . 
Norfolk 
Princess Anne 
Prince William 
York 
Campbell 
Gloucester 
Henrico 
Southampton 
Alleghany 
Chesterfield 
Giles 
Mathews 
Albemarle 
Fauquier 
Henry 
Lancaster 
Northumberland 
Prince George . 
Roanoke 
Warren 
Dinwiddie 
Dickenson 
Bedford 
Clarke 
Culpeper ... 
Orange ... 
Rockingham 
Wise 


Accomack 
Amelia 
Amherst 
Appomattox 
Augusta 
Bath 

Bland 
Botetourt 
Brunswick 
Buchanan 
Buckingham 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Charles City 
Charlotte 
Craig 
Cumberland 
Essex 

Floyd 
Fluvanna 
Franklin . 
Frederick 
Goochland 
Grayson 
Greene 
Greensville 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Highland 
James City 
King George 
King & Queen 
King William 
Lee 

Louisa 
Lunenburg 
Madison 


2400 
2400 
2400 
2300 
2300 
2300 
2300 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2150 
115 


NM Nd pO 


$3000 
2900 
2200 
2520 
2100 
2350 
2400 
2500 
2400 
2000 
2400 
2400 
2100 
2300 
2200 
2300 
2300 
2000 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 Wise 
2200 York 
2200 Buchanan 
2200 Dickenson 
2000 Henry set des 
Shenandoah 
Stafford 
Botetourt 
Bath 
Culpeper 
Dinwiddie 
King George . 
Orange 
Prince George 
Rappahanrock . 
Rockingham 
Russell 
Sussex 
Washington 
Amelia 
Bedford 
Brunswick 
Campbell 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Clarke 
Craig 
Frederick 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Nottoway 
Pittsylvania 
Pulaski 
Tazewell 
Amherst 
Appomattox 
Charlotte 
Franklin 
Gloucester 
Goochland 
Highland 
Lancaster 
Lee 
Louisa 
Nelson ae. 
Northumberland 
Page S. 
Smyth 
Southampton 


Arlington 
Fairfax 
Chesterfield 
Norfolk 
Prince William 
Princess Anne 
Warren 
Albemarle 
Alleghany 
Roanoke 
Loudoun 
Augusta 
Fauquier 
Fluvanna 
Giles 
Greensville 
Henrico 

Isle of Wight 
King William 
Nansemond 
Rockbridge 
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4900 
3500 
3500 
3500 
3400 
3400 
3300 
3300 
3300 
3240 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3060 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 


$5000 
4500 
3200 
3300 
3200 
3200 
3300 
3200 
3300 
3100 
3240 
3000 
3200 
2800 
3200 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3000 
3000 
2700 
3000 
3000 
3000 
2960 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2900 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2900 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2800 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2800 
2700 
2600 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 
3100 








(OMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries with Bachelor’s Degree—1952-53—1953 54 














Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
153-54 County 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 County 1953-54 1952-53 
35 Mecklenburg | 37). 4.5, -. 3 2000 2000 58 Spotsylvania 2800 2600 
35 i, SE TRAE oS are 2000 2000 58 Wythe .. 2800 2700 
: 35 Montgomery ........... 2000 2000 75 Powhatan 2750 3000 
35 OW Rake sod Lee. 2000 2000 76 Accomack 2700 2600 
35 Northampton .......... 2000 2000 76 Buckingham 2700 2600 
35 PARROO WOT). 5. OSS 2000 2000 76 Cumberland 2700 2600 
3 35 ORS! «ee 2000 2000 76 Floyd . 2700 2600 
. 35 Patrick 2000 2000 76 Grayson 2700 2600 
35 eee ee re © 2000 2000 76 Greene 2700 2600 
55 POON 325255 ER 2000 2000 76 James City 2700 2600 
35 Prince Edward 2000 2000 76 Lunenburg 2700 2600 
55 Pulaski 2000 2000 76 Mecklenburg 2700 2600 
35 Rappahannock 2000 2000 76 Prince Edward 2700 2600 
35 Richmond 2000 2100 76 Scott 2700 2600 
35 Rockbridge 2000 2000 76 Surry 2700 2600 
35 Russell 2000 2000 89 Bland 2600 2500 
35 Scott 2000 2000 89 Charles City 2600 2500 
35 Shenandoah 2000 2000 89 Essex 2600 2500 
35 Spotsylvania 2000 2000 89 King & Queen 2600 2500 
35 Stafford 2000 2000 89 Madison 2600 2500 
35 Surry 2000 2000 89 Mathews 2600 2500 
35 Sussex 2000 2000 89 Middlesex 2600 2500 
35 Tazewell 2000 2000 89 New Kent 2600 2500 
35 Washington 2000 2000 89 Patrick 2600 2500 
35 Westmoreland 2000 2000 89 Richmond 2600 2500 
35 Wythe 2000 2000 89 Westmoreland 2600 2500 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Sees 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 























1952-53—1953-54 
CITIES 

Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
; 1953-54 City 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 City 1953-54 1952-53 
i l niemeetem St eee $3200 $3000 ] Alexandria ...... $5000 $4500 
f 2 Falls Church 3000 2900 2 Falls Church 4950 4400 
r 3 Hampton 2700 2500 3 Newport News 4250 3750 
4 Richmond 2650 2500 4 Hampton 4250 3400 
5 os ote a ear 2600 2400 5 Richmond 4150 4000 
5 Wren se one CARS 2600 2400 6 Norfolk . 3800 3800 
7 eee ss. dee. aa ae 2500 2300 7 Portsmouth 3800 3600 
7 SOE s) oki e's se Roees 2500 2300 7 Warwick 3800 3500 
7 Newport News 2500 2500 9 Martinsville 3600 3600 
7 MeenOEK.......:«%.00 ac ca eee 2500 2350 9 Roanoke 3600 3600 
7 South Norfolk .......... 2500 2000 11 Colonial Heights 3500 3200 
7 Selekk ....'. ..'.steee 2500 2200 1] Suffolk .. 3500 3200 
7 Williamsburg ........... 2500 2250 11 Williamsburg 3500 3200 
14 Danviié. ot can, so ae 2400 2400 14 Bristol 3400 3200 
14 MoartianGgtes os ots she 2400 2400 14 Charlottesville 3400 3200 
14 ReseORR 2 cies oN 2400 2400 14 Danville 3400 3400 
14 Wine a cea ees 2400 2400 14 Hopewell 3400 3200 
18 Colonial Heights . er 2200 14 South Norfolk 3400 3200 
19 Lynchburg (Women)* ... 2244 2187.50 19 Lynchburg (Women) * 3350 2886 
20 Charlottesville . Se 242209 2200 19 Petersburg 3350 3350 
20 Fredericksburg 2200 2000 21 Staunton . 3300 3300 
20 Harrisonburg 2200 2200 21 Waynesboro 3300 3200 
20 OO a ane ae 2200 2200 23 Clifton Forge 3200 3200 
20 Wakes 26... re 2200 2100 23 Fredericksburg 3200 3200 
25 Petersburg 2150 2150 23 Harrisonburg 3200 3200 
26 Radford 2000 2000 23 Radford .. 3200 3200 
26 Clifton Forge 2000 2060 23 Winchester 3200 3500 
f 26 Buena Vista 2000 2000 28 Buena Vista 2900 2800 

*These figures are for women *These figures are for women 

Lynchburg (Men) 2296 2292 Lynchburg (Men) 3500 3381 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned Air-Conditioned Rooms 


fa ~ 
fchmond Hotels, := 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 


dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 








hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 





















































HOTEL KING CARTER i 
Eighth and Broad Streets Hit: 


250 Rooms @ 250 Baths 
Na art $3.50 Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Air-Conditioned Rooms 300 Rooms ¢ 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR *ROUND 


Fine-Proor GARAGE Accomovarions Proviven By ALL FIVE Horeis 
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The celebration of American Education Week summons the thought- 
ful attention of every American citizen. 


The youth of our Nation—who are the future of our Nation—are 
the hope and the test of freedom itself. In homes, farms and factories 
—in the schools, senates, and churches of the next generation—the 
youth of today will tell by their deeds the fate of those values which, 
cherished by the free through centuries, have given life and dignity 
and purpose to our own America. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 








Honesty 


(Continued from page 13) 

2. That he shall use the property of 
others only when he has been given 
permission to do so. 

3, That he shall always tell the truth. 
4. That he shall use his influence to dis- 
courage dishonesty among his school- 
mates. 
After you have considered the seriousness 
f this matter and discussed it with your 
parent or guardian, please sign in the 
place indicated below: 
[ have discussed with my parents the 
importance of doing honest work, using 
my own possessions, and telling the 
truth. We have considered, also, the 
responsibilities of students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents concerning 
honesty. 

Date 
Student 
DIT V+ shack 9. 5. 4 a esta te alan eee 

Please return this sheet to your homeroom 

teacher; retain second page for your own 

information. 


CONCERNING HONESTY— 
THE PUPIL’S POINT OF VIEW 
[he members of the executive com- 

mittee of the John Marshall Student As- 
sociation believe that the campaign to dis- 
courage cribbing has made Marshallites 
realize the seriousness of cheating. Since 
e campaign, there seems to have been a 
lefinite decline in cribbing due in part to 
the realization by the students of their re- 
sponsibilities and obligations in developing 
into good citizens. The members of this 
mmittee believe also that they can play 
vital part in discouraging dishonest 
uctices (1) by setting a good example, 
by discussing cribbing and stressing 
student’s personal responsibility for 
maintaining a high sense of honor and for 
leveloping proper attitudes toward hon- 
y among his classmates, (3) by study- 
reports on this topic submitted by the 
msor of the Student Association, (4) 
displaying the Code of a Marshallite 
the bulletin boards in each building, 
1 (5) by writing articles giving student 
ws on this issue for publication in The 
mocle. 
HE TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
Teachers, also, share the responsibility 
r helping students develop and main- 
n a high sense of honor. They endeavor 
do this (1) by relating early in the 
mester their requirements as to individu- 
effort in all work done, except where 
oup work may be permitted; (2) by 
lping students realize that they are not 
orking for grades as such, but learning 
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to grow in knowledge; (3) by keeping 
alert to the student’s needs and guiding the 
student accordingly; (4) by duplicating 
when feasible, copies of tests for each 
student; (5) by giving undivided atten- 
tion to students during tests and by going 
helpfully around the room to assist them 
when they need help; (6) by passing per- 
tinent information along to each other 
wherever it is deemed advisable in under- 
standing an individual pupil. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 

The administration feels that a definite 

policy should be established to promote 
honesty and will adhere to the following 
procedure: 

1. Cases of cheating and other dishonest 
practices should be reported by teach- 
ers to the sponsor of the Student As- 
sociation, who will keep a confiden- 
tial, continuous file of these reports. 

2. The Student Association sponsor will 
refer each case to the proper coun- 
selor. 

3. After a conference with the student, 
the counselor will take the problem 
to the parent and/or the proper ad- 
ministrator. 

4.In the event of a second offense. the 
student will be suspended. 


THE PARENTS’ COOPERATION 


The cooperation of parents is vital in 
this all-important task. By discussing the 
question, by discouraging any form of 
dishonesty, and by cooperating fully with 
the school in all phases of this matter con- 
cerning honesty, parents will play a 
definite part in moulding the character, 
not only of their own children, but also 
of all students at John Marshall. 


At the beginning of the current 
semester, discussions on matters 
concerning honesty were held in 
homeroom groups, and printed 
copies of the approved statement 
were distributed. The first page, 
signed by the student and his par- 
ents, was returned for the school 
file; the second page, printed over 
the silhouette of the school, was re- 
tained by the student. 

Although a year’s work was re- 
quired to complete the plan, the 
genuine interest of the students, the 
approval of the faculty, and the co- 
operation of the parents seem to in- 
dicate that this study will insure 
improved conditions in matters 
concerning honesty at John Mar- 
shall. 


Bellamy Flag Award 


Portsmouth’s author of the history 
of “I Pledge Allegiance” has desig- 
nated Annapolis High School as the 
recipient for 1953 of the national 
Bellamy flag award. Since 1942 Miss 
Margarette S. Miller of Portsmouth 
has sponsored the project, donating 
annually to an outstanding secondary 
school in a different state an award 
known as the Bellamy Flag Award to 
perpetuate the memory of Francis 
Bellamy, author of the Pledge to the 
Flag. Miss Miller selected the Annapo- 
lis High School of Maryland for its 
“excellent philosophy of secondary 
education and the distinguished alum- 
ni, which speaks well of the training 
received at the school.” In Virginia, 
the award went to the Cradock High 
School of Portsmouth in 1943. On 
Flag Day of this year Miss Miller was 
presented with the Senate Award at 
Northeast High School in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, for “her contri- 
bution in the field of patriotism and 
loyalty to our country and for the in- 
spiration to the many young people 
in the secondary schools in the United 
States through her annual Francis 
Bellamy Flag Award.” 





Dropouts 
(Continued from page 17) 


(3) Enlarged the testing program 
for pupils having difficulty 
with reading, and inaugu- 
rated developmental reading 
as a part of the ninth grade 
English course. 

(4) Organized a special class af- 
ter school for those interested 
in learning the techniques of 
applying for part-time jobs. 
This class was conducted by 
the Retail Training Depart- 
ment. 

(5) Organized and conducted 
College Day and Career Day 
programs, thereby helping 
pupils understand the need 
of formal training as a pre- 
requisite for entering many 
trades and professions. 

Less than 1 per cent of the 
freshman class have dropped out 
since September 1952, an indica- 
tion that the program is succeed- 


ing. 
29 
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Candidate for National President 


Ethel Nash, principal of Lafayette 
School, Fredericksburg, is one of two 
candidates announced for president of 
the National Elementary Principals or- 
ganization, the other being Mary M. 
Greenlee of North Carolina. Virginia 
will be honored to have Miss Nash in 
this national office for which her ex- 
perience well qualifies her. During 
this past year she was State Represent- 
ative for the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
served as president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
Virginia Education Association dur- 
ing 1951-52. 

Miss Nash is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Committee on Schools 
and Colleges and of the Virginia Co- 
ordinating Committee of Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administr2- 
tion. 

Active in the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, she served as 
State chairman of School Education 
for the Exceptional Child and Out of 
School Youth Education in 1940-43, 
State chairman of Nutrition and 
School Lunch in 1943-46, State chair- 
man of Publications during 1946-49, 
and was a member of the Advisory 
Board during 1949-52. 


For the Virginia Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Miss Nash has served as 
State chairman of Education, Inter- 
national Relations, and Resolutions. 


She is also a director of the Wash- 
ington Lewis Chapter, DAR, and 
holds membership in Delta Kappa 
Gamma, AAUW, Alpha Phi Sigma, 
and the Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education. She 
is superintendent of the Intermediate 
Department at First Baptist Church in 
Fredericksburg. 


Miss Nash began her professional 
career as a first grade teacher in Hen- 
rico County, 1914-17, and went to 
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Ethel Nash 


Mary Washington College as a first 
grade critic teacher during 1917-24. 
During the summers of 1921-23 she 
was an instructor in supervision and 
methods in Asheville, North Carolina. 
Miss Nash has been principal of La- 
fayette School in Fredericksburg since 
1924. 

She has a BS degree from Mary 
Washington College, 1933, and MA 
degree from Columbia University, 
1944. She has done graduate study 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and the University of Virginia. 

Virginians are urged to vote for 
Miss Nash. Election of officers for 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, will be conducted 
by mail ballot in accordance with the 
provisions of the revised Constitution 
and By-Laws. Ballots will be sent 
about January 1; 1954, to all persons 
who are active members as of the date 
ballots are mailed. The ballot will list 
the slate of names presented by the 
Nominating Committee and will also 
provide space for write-in votes. Re- 
sults of the election will be announced 
at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment to be held in Atlantic City, 
February 11-13, 1954. 


New Superintendent 


Tyler Fulcher 

Tyler Fulcher has been appointed 
superintendent of Ambherst County 
Schools to fill the vacancy caused by 
the sudden death of A. J. Camden. Mr. 
Fulcher has been principal of the 
Madison Heights High School since 
1943. Of his 24 years experience in 
the public school system in Virginia, 
he has spent 23 years with the Am- 
herst County schools. 

Mr. Fulcher received his early edu- 
cation in Amherst County where he 
was born. He has a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Lynchburg College, Bach- 
elor of Laws degree from LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, and Master of 
Arts from the University of Virginia. 
He has already completed 12 semester 
hours at the University of Virginia 
toward the Ph.D. degree. 

His membership in many educa- 
tional, civic, and religious groups in- 
cludes the Amherst County Educa- 
tion Association, Virginia Education 
Association, National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
He is a member of Ivy Hill Metho- 
dist Church and has served in the ca- 
pacity of acting pastor of both the 
Presbyterian and the Baptist Church 
at Elon. He is a member of Tau 
Kappa Alpha and Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternities. In 1951 he was awarded 
a service key from Phi Delta Kappa 
through the Alpha Beta Chapter of 
the University of Virginia. 

The new superintendent is a mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Bar, having 
been licensed to practice law in 1933, 
and assistant trial justice of Amherst 
County. He is also president of the 
Ambherst-Monroe Ruritan Club, and 
president of the Lynchburg District 
PTA. 
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Mrs. F. W. Smith 


Mrs. Farquhar W. Smith is the - 


new Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, succeeding Dr. Abner Robertson. 
For the past four years Mrs. Smith 
has worked in the special education 
department of the Richmond City 
Schools as high school teacher for the 
orthopedically handicapped and home- 
This year two of her 
pupils won State and national recog- 
nition for their essays on the subject, 
“The Physically Handicapped, a Na- 
Asset.” In parent-teacher 
work, Mrs. Smith has served as local 
and council president, and on the 
State Board of Managers as chairman 
and State Publications 
and chairman of the Bulletin Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Smith is a native of 
New York State. She was educated 
in New England, where her father was 
a rural superintendent of schools. Af- 
ter graduating from Middlebury Col- 
Vermont, she studied at 


bound pupils. 


tional 


ot Congress 


lege in 


Columbia and taught in the public - 


schools of Vermont and Massachusetts 
until her marriage in 1930. The 
Smiths have made their home in Rich- 
mond for the past twenty-two years. 
They have two children, a son who 
is an ensign in the Navy and a daugh- 
ter at Middlebury College. 





Acting Principals 


Ben F. Saunders has been named 
ting Assistant Principal of Albert 
Hill Junior High and Elementary 
School in Richmond for the 1953-54 

sion. He replaces Maleolm U. 
Pitt, Jr., who has been granted a 
year’s furlough for study. Mr. Saun- 
s has taught industrial arts at West- 
npton Junior High School and last 
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year taught the sixth grade at Franklin 
Elementary School. He began his 
teaching career at Appomattox High 
School in 1938 and came to West- 
hampton High School the following 
year while it was still in Henrico 
County. He holds a BS degree from 
VPI and a M.Ed. degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. During 
World War II, he held the rank of 
captain and is now an active member 
of the Army Reserve Corps, attached 
to the 80th Airborne Division. 


+ * 


Oscar W. Fary, Jr., has been 
named Acting Principal of Bainbridge 
Junior High School in Richmond dur- 
ing the leave of absence of Principal 
Leslie Bush. Mr. Fary has been 
principal of both Bellemeade and Sum- 
mer Hill Elementary Schools in Rich- 
mond since 1946. Previously he had 
served in various teaching positions 
and as principal in the Richmond 
schools since coming to the system as 
principal of the former Springfield 
school in 1942. Before that he taught 
in Kilmarnock and in Chesterfield 
County. He holds a MA deg-ee from 
the University of Richmond. 





oe 


+ + 


John B. Madden has been ap- 
pointed Acting Principal of Summer 
Hill Elementary School in Richmond 
for the 1953-54 session while Oscar 
W. Fary, Jr., is Acting Principal of 
Bainbridge Junior High School. Mr. 
Madden has been instructor of physical 
education at Chandler Junior High 
School since 1947. He had taught 
previously at James Monroe High 
School in Fredericksburg for three 
years and for one year at Holtville, 
California. 

He holds a MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. During World 
War II, he served in the Navy as a 
Chief Petty Officer. 





Oscar W. Fary, Jr. John B. Madden 


VEA Board of Directors 











4 ’ . x 
Mrs. Caroline Etzler 

Mrs. Caroline Etzler of Trout- 
ville has become a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, filling the unex- 
pired term of P. E. Ahalt, president 
of District P. Mr. Ahalt moved from 
the District this year when he became 
superintendent of Giles County 
schools. Mrs. Etzler steps up from 
the vice-presidency of District P. For 
four years she was principal of Oris- 
kany Junior High School. She taught 
history, biology, and physical educa- 
tion in New Castle High School for 
eight years, and has served as librarian 
at Fincastle High School for eight 
years. She has also been president and 
vice-president of Botetourt County 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 





Health Conference 


A state-wide conference for teach- 
ers of health and physical education 
will be held on Friday, November 27, 
at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville. The conference is 
planned to interest teachers, principals, 
and superintendents from all parts of 
Virginia. 

Registration begins at 9:00 A.M. 
with a coffee hour. Two outstanding 
leaders in the field of health and phys- 
ical education will address the con- 
ference during the morning. After 
luncheon, group meetings are planned 
for men and women. General theme of 
the conference is “Health and Physical 
Education as a Part of General Edu- 
cation”, stressing the responsibility of 
the physical and health educator to 
all education. 

Further details about the confer- 
ence may be secured from L. T. Lud- 
wig, School of Education, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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Dr. Dorothy M. Torpey 


Mrs. B. G. Heatwole 


Mrs. Lorene Cone 
Foster B. Gresham 








Ford Fellowship Awards 


Lorene Cone (Mrs. H. V. S. Cone, 
Jr.) is among the Virginians awarded 
a fellowship from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. She is 
using her fellowship award to live in 
New York and study at Columbia 
University where she is enrolled in 
courses in French, music appreciation, 
and fine arts. A graduate of Spencer- 
Penn School in Henry County, she 
received her BS degree in business edu- 
cation from Madison College in 1952. 
During the past year she taught book- 
keeping, typing, and office practice at 
Andrew Lewis High School in Salem. 
On May 2 of this year Lorene Purcell 
married Lt. jg Cone who is now 
serving in the Navy. 


Foster B, Gresham, chairman of 
the English Committee at Lane High 
School in Charlottesville, is now on 
leave of absence to make a study of 
the teaching of English in the second- 
ary schools of Virginia on a grant 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Mr. 
Gresham will study the teaching of 
English in at least 20 representative 
school systems selected upon such 
factors as geographic spread, density 
of population, industrial and economic 
condition, annual expenditure per 
pupil and the like. He will observe 
classroom practices, interview teach- 
ers and examine English curricula. 
According to the fellowship plan, he 
is to publish in 1954 the results of 
his research. A graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, Mr. Gresham received his MA 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia and has done graduate work at 
Princeton University. He has taught 
in private and public schools in Vir- 
ginia and California, and joined the 
Lane High School faculty in 1935. 
He is a past president of the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English. 
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Louise Moses 


Thelma Crowley Heatwole 
(Mrs. B. G. Heatwole) has an op- 
portunity to undertake a long desired 
project of non-scientific research and 
writing, as well as study and obser- 
vation of science teaching programs, 
made possible through a $4,300 fellow- 
ship from the Ford Foundation. She 
plans to write a book about the life of 
Susan Comstock Requa during the 
period of 1820 to 1836 which will 
require much research and travel. She 
chanced upon a pack of old letters in 
her mother’s attic which gave much 
historical background on the Requa 
family and fanned her interest by the 
mention of a Requa (her great grand- 
father) in a letter written by Wash- 
ington Irving inasmuch as she had al- 
ready done considerable research in 
this direction. Trips to Oklahoma 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, New York, Boston, and Wilton, 
Connecticut are necessary in continu- 
ing the research and will also make 
possible visits to schools for observing 
science teaching programs. Mrs. Heat- 
wole has been teaching chemistry at 
Wilson Memorial High School in 
Fishersville since 1947 when the 
school began. Previous to that she 
taught science at Beverley Manor 
High School in Staunton and at Elk- 
ton High School. She is chairman of 
the Virginia Junior Academy of 
Science Committee. In 1949 Mrs. 
Heatwole won the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award for Outstanding Teaching 
of Secondary School Science, given by 
the Virginia Section of the American 
Chemical Society. A native of Rich- 
ards, Missouri, where she completed 
her high school work, Mrs. Heatwole 
attended Cottey Junior College, Ne- 
vada, Missouri. She received her BS 
degree from Madison College and has 
studied at the University of Virginia 
and Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. Her husband, Boyd Heatwole, 
teaches French and American litera- 
ture at Wilson Memorial High School 


in Fishersville. 


Elizabeth G. Woodson 


Frances Keck, social studies 
teacher at Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, has been awarded 
a $5,000 fellowship by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. 
With this she plans first to study city 


. governments in Milwaukee, Detroit, 


Chicago, and Cleveland. The latter 
part of the year she will study cultural 
contributions made by Spanish, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians in the southwestern 
part of the United States. A native 
of Danville, she attended Averett 
Junior College there and received her 
bachelor’s degree from Longwood Col- 
lege in Farmville. Miss Keck has com- 
pleted class work for a Master’s degree 
at American University and is work- 
ing on her thesis, “Certain Aspects of 
Anglo-American Relations, Wilson- 
FDR.” 


Louise Moses, head of the busi- 
ness department at Granby High 
School in Norfolk, has been awarded a 
Ford Foundation Fellowship. With this 
she will spend the year visiting second- 
ary schools and colleges in Virginia 
and possibly other states to observe 
business education at work. In the 
Spring, she plans to study clothing 
construction and speech. Miss Moses 
is president of the Virginia Business 
Education Association. For the past 
five years she has headed the business 
department of Granby High School 
where she has taught bookkeeping and 
served as teacher-coordinator for the 
work-experience Office Training Pro- 
gram. She first began teaching in 1935 
in the business department at Maury 
High School, Norfolk, and transferred 
in 1939 to the business department of 
Granby High School, Norfolk. During 
1944-45 she was on leave of absence 
with an accounting firm in Norfolk 
and has had experience as an office 
worker in many business offices. Born 
in Norfolk where she attended the 
public schools, she graduated from 
Maury High School in 1928. She re- 
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ceived her AB degree from Duke 
University in 1932 and through sum- 
mer school study earned her MS degree 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
in 19§1. 
Dr. Dorothy M. Torpey, social 
studies teacher at George Washington 
Hizh School, Alexandria, has been 
awarded a Ford Fellowship by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
providing for a stipend of 

00. With this, Dr. Torpey plans 

develop the significance of Vir- 
ginia’s political, economic and social 
contributions to American culture. 
Her studies will be based upon research 

field trips during the 1953-54 
academic year to various historical 
Virginia centers. Dr. Torpey has been 
teaching in Alexandria since January 
1947, during which time she has been 
ictive in local and district education 
issociations, serving as program chair- 
man for the Alexandria Education As- 
sociation and chairman for the legis- 
lative committee of District H. She 
is also active in other professional or- 
ganizations. Before coming to Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Torpey taught on Long Is- 
land, New York. She was born in 
Binghamton, New York, taking her 
elementary work there and attending 
high school in Albany and Syracuse. 
She has an AB degree from Adelphi 
College, Garden City, Long Island, 
New York, where she received full 
tuition scholarships for her sophomore, 
junior and senior years. She also holds 
MA and Doctorate degrees from New 
York University. 

Elizabeth Goggin Woodson, 
recipient of a Ford Foundation Fel- 
lowship, will use it to enrich her ex- 
perience in the areas of guidance and 
American social, economic and po- 

al life. She is a teacher of his- 
tory and director of guidance in the 
George Washington High School in 
Danville. 


ville, she taught history and Spanish 


Before coming to Dan- 


he high school at Altavista. Dur- 
last year she served as president 
he Lynchburg Area Guidance As- 
ation. She is active in several pro- 
ional organizations. Miss Wood- 
s home is in Rustburg. Her col- 

work was done at Longwood 
re she majored in history and took 
nors in English, Spanish, and biol- 

She has an MA in history from 
University of Virginia. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF LOCOMOTIVES 





~ Pe 
Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts, the eyuivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two-thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 





Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War IL. 


and the jobs they do for you! 






This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 





— : : 
ee a 5 " as 
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The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 











Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


= 
a Ws 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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Bring adventure 
into the classroom! 
Bid successfully for 
your pupils’ interest 


with 


The Macmillan 
Elementary 
Histories 
by Edna McGuire 


The Story of 


American Freedom 
(Grade 5) 


fe 


... events as interesting and 
exciting as any on today’s radio 
or television.” 


Backgrounds of 


American Freedom 
(Grade 6) 


The past comes alive in words 
and pictures that make people 
of other times seem real to to- 
day's children. 


OUR FREE NATION 


(Grade 8) 


by 
McGuire and Portwood 


Ready Spring 1954 


Organized in chronological 
sequence, this book is interesting 
from beginning to end, and is 
also unusually easy to read. 
Short sentences are favored and 
the carrying vocabulary is no 
higher than sixth-grade level. 
The many study helps aid 
teachers and pupils. 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 





Henry G. Ellis, Jr.. Representative 
Maiden Lane, Ashland, Virginia 





oe Py 


Fulp W. B. Gibbs, Jr. 


A. P. Fleshood Kenneth E. 


Principalship Changes 


Arnold Pendleton Fleshood 
is the new principal at Joseph Martin 
Elementary School in Martinsville, 
having received his appointment on 
June 1. Since 1950, he has been a teach- 
er in the English department of Mar- 
tinsville High School. Upon graduat- 
ing from Jarrett High School in 1943, 
he was inducted into the U. S. Navy 
one month later and served three years. 
After his discharge from the Navy in 
1946, he entered the University of 
Richmond from which he was granted 
a BA degree in 1950. He is now 
working on his MS degree from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Kenneth E. Fulp has become the 
new principal at Floyd High School. 
His teaching experience consists of 
one year of mathematics in Pittsyl- 
vania County, one year of Science at 
Altavista in Campbell County, and 


| two years as assistant principal and 


mathematics teacher at Altavista. A 
native of North Carolina, he attended 
the public schools of both North and 
South Carolina, graduating at Latta, 
South Carolina, in 1938. He served 
three and one-half years in the Medi- 
cal Department of the U. S. Army 
during World War II with the 16th 
Evacuation Hospital. Mr. Fulp re- 
ceived his BA degree from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1949 and was granted his 
Master of Education degree in Second- 
ary School Administration from the 
University of Virginia in June 1953. 

William Blaine Gibbs, Jr. 
has come to Spotsylvania County 
High School as principal for the 1953- 
54 session. Since 1951 he has been 
principal of Timberville High and 
Elementary School. During 1938-44, 
Mr. Gibbs taught chemistry, physics, 
and science and directed the band in 
Wise and Smyth Counties. After a 
period of service in the armed forces, 
he joined the faculty of Shenandoah 
College as science teacher and business 


R. C. Gibson 


In 1949 he returned to the 
public school system as science in- 
structor and band director at Dayton 
High School in Rockingham County, 
A native of Appalachia in Wise 
County, he received his BS degree 
from Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, North Carolina, in 1938. 
This past August he was granted a 
Master of Education degree by the 
University of Virginia. 

Robert C. Gibson has succeeded 
W. W. Robinson as principal of Rad- 
ford High School, Mr. Robinson hav- 
ing become superintendent of Floyd 
County Schools. The new principal 
comes to Radford from Campbell 
County where he has held the prin- 
cipalship at Altavista High School 
since 1948. Two years previous to 
that he was principal at Waverly 
High School in Sussex County. Dur- 
ing 1938-41 he taught industrial arts 
at Wakefield and Waverly High 
Schools. Mr. Gibson served as teach- 
er, supervisor, administrator in army 
airplane mechanics schools during 
1941-44 and was an officer in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, Pacific Theater, dur- 
ing 1944-46. Born in south-central 
Illinois he has a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree from Eastern Illinois State 
College, 1938, and a MA degree from 
the University of Illinois, 1942. He 
has taken further work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, George Wash- 
ington University, and the University 
of Virginia. 


manager. 


J. L. Johnson assumed the prin- 
cipalship of Waynesboro High School 
on July 1. He has taught at Boiling 
Springs High School in Alleghany 
County, taught and served as prin- 
cipal in East Covington School, and 
was coordinator of Diversified Occu- 
pations at Covington High School. For 
four years he was principal of Jeter 
School in Covington, and served for 
two years as principal of Northamp- 
ton High School in Eastville. Mr. 
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Joe H. Little 


Johnson graduated from Red Hill 
High School in 1932 and from Hamp- 
den Sidney College in 1937. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia in 1949. 


J. L. Johnson 


Joe H. Little steps up as principal 
of George Mason Junior-Senior High 
School in Falls Church, where he was 
assistant principal last year. Before 
coming to Falls Church in 1952, he 
was high school principal at. Wood- 
lawn during 1947-49 and Mt. Juliet 
in 1949-50, Tennessee Instructor De- 
partment of Education and Director 
of Student Training, Duke University, 
1950-51. Born in Benton, Kentucky, 
Mr. Little holds a BS degree from 
Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky and a MA from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He has done 
graduate study at Ohio State Univer- 
Mr. Little is active in profes- 
sional and civic organizations. 


Willis C. Milton has been ap- 
pointed principal of Patrick Henry 
School in Martinsville, 
having served for the past two years as 
principal of Martinsville 
High School, For two years prior to 
this he taught social studies at Mar- 
tinsville High School, and for one year 
student assistant for the 
Bureau of School Service at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Mr. Milton has 
an AB from Transylvania College, 
Lexington, Kentucky, and a MA de- 
gree from the University of Kentucky. 


sity. 


Elementary 


assistant 


he was a 





I. M. Perkins 


F. N. Postlethwait 
for NOVEMBER, 1953 





Willis Milton W. J. Pace 


He is a member of several professional 
and civic organizations and the Disci- 
ples of Christ Church. Last spring 
he participated in the Citizenship Ed- 
ucation program at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, serving on the State 
Committee of YMCA Youth and 
Government Program. 


Warren J. Pace has accepted the 
principalship of Crozet School in Al- 
bemarle County. During 1952-53 he 
was principal of Stonewall Jackson 
School in Bristol where resolutions of 
appreciation for his services were 
drafted by the students, faculty and 











other personnel members when he re- | 


signed. For four years he taught 
mathematics and science at McIntire 


High School in Albemarle County. | 


Mr. Pace is a graduate of Scottsville | 


High School, Albemarle County, and 
holds a BA degree from the University 
of Virginia. He is active in profes- 
sional organizations and a member of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Joseph M. Perkins of Warsaw 
replaced B. H. Hancock as principal 


of the C. T. Smith High School at | 
Ladysmith in Caroline County for | 
the year 1953-54. Mr. Perkins taught | 
in the Heathsville High School during | 


1943-46 and was principal of Colonial | 


Beach High School in 1947-48. He 


held principalships at Warsaw High | 


School in 1948-50 and at Turbeville | 


High School, Halifax County, during | 
1950-53. He has an AB degree from | 








Jeachors... 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 





























































COMPANY OFFERS 


For You... 
For Your Family .. . 


For Your Friends . . . 


Complete Income Protection 
with Sickness and Accident 
policies, individual and group 
(family-type, too) Hospitali- 
zation, medical and expense 
plans, and Life Insurance 


Policies. 


There is, especially for 


Teachers 


a special accident and sick- 
ness policy. We'd like to tell 
you all about it. Send the 
coupon below for details. 


TEACHERS 

PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


116 N. Prince St. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Yes, I’m interested. Please send me 
complete information for myself 
my family my friends 


NAME a 


ADDRESS 
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superior 


Unit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 


durable polished aluminum . . . to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 
seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Constant supervision and complete! integrated operation assure uniform high qualit 
of construction and finish of all Doadhehs Desk ait fn of institutions! farai- 
ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 











Shepherd College, West Virginia, 
granted in 1942, and completed work 
this past summer for his Master’s de. 
gree at the College of William and 
Mary. 

F. N. Postlethwait has been ip. 
pointed principal of Pearisburg High 
School in Giles County. A native of 
West Virginia, Mr Postlethwait re- 
ceived his BS degree from the West 
Virginia Institute of Technology and 
holds a Master of Education degree 
from the College of William and Mary. 
His education was interrupted during 
World War II when he served as a 
Naval Aviator until 1945. Upon com- 
pletion of his undergraduate work he 
came to Virginia as a teacher of indus- 
trial arts. During the past six years 
he has been principal of Achilles High 
School in Gloucester County. He is 
a past president of the Gloucester 
County Education Association and has 
served on the Journal Committee of 
the VEA. 


William W. Reade assumed his 
duties as principal of Central High 
School at Low Moor in Alleghany 
County at the beginning of this school 
year. He comes from Halifax County 
where he has been principal of Valens 
High School since 1947. Mr. Reade 
began his professional career as assist- 
ant principal and coach of athletics 
at West Point High School. After two 
years there, he moved to Dinwiddie 
County where he held a similar posi- 
tion at Darvills High School for four 
years. He then taught mathematics 
and served as head of the mathematics 
department in Petersburg High School 
for twelve years. Mr. “Reade is a 
graduate of Petersburg High School. 
He received his BA degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in 1928 and his 
MS in Education from the University 
of Richmond in 1944. 

Todd W. Shirley comes to Prince 
William County as principal of the 
Occoquan Elementary School from 
the Chancellor Elementary School in 
Fredericksburg where he held the 
principalship for the past two years. 
Previous to his work in Virginia, Mr. 
Shirley taught in Hunter, Oklahoma. 
He is a graduate of Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma, and has done grad- 
uate work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Shirley is active in civic 
groups and the Baptist Church. 

Edward B. Thomas assumed the 
principalship of the Bennett Ele- 
mentary School at Manassas in Prince 
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William County on July 1, 1953. He 
received his BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1950 and his 
MA during the summer term of 1953. 
Mr. Thomas comes to Prince William 
County from Altavista, Campbell 
County, where he taught the seventh 
grade for the school term 1950-51, 
and served as assistant principal in 
charge of elementary work from 1951 
to 1953. During World War II, Mr. 
Thomas served with the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps in the Pacific Theater for 
three years. He is a member of the 
Lions Club and the Methodist Church. 

E. L. Wilson of Petersburg has 
been appointed principal of the Rob- 
ert E. Lee Elementary School in Dan- 
ville. He holds the BS degree in Ed- 
ucation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Wilson taught in the Pe- 
tersburg High School from 1950 un- 
til 1953. 

George A. Wilson became prin- 
cipal of the Clifton Forge High School 
at the beginning of this school year. 
For the past three years he has served 
as principal of Central High School in 
Alleghany County. Previous to this he 
taught in Mineral County, West Vir- 
ginia, for eleven years. He began his 
school career as principal of the Bruce- 
town Elementary School, Brucetown, 
Virginia. A native of White Post, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Wilson has an AB degree 
from Shepherd College and a MA de- 
gree from West Virginia University. 

Ernest R. Worrell is the new 
principal of Madison County High 
School. For the past four years Mr. 
Worrell has been a teacher, visiting 
teacher, and assistant principal in the 
Greene-Madison Division. He holds 
in AB from Lynchburg College, a BD 
in Religious Education from the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and the Master of Education 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is a past president of the 
Madison County Education Associa- 
tic 


MeCall’s Children’s Annual, a 
new magazine issued by McCall’s Pat- 
terns, is On sale at newstands or pattern 
counters. The 160-page magazine 
covers am extensive range of arts and 
crafts projects for children to under- 

either by themselves or with 
parents, teachers or club leaders. Proj- 
ects include puppets, mobiles, musical 
instruments, costumes, scenery, rope 
sculpture, wood and wire working. 
Price $1.00. 
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She works for you at 
the telephone company! 








This young woman holds one of the most important jobs 
at the telephone company. As a Service Representative in 
our Business Office, she is in effect your personal representa- 
tive with the men and women in the company who are working 
to give you good service. 

Most of the time, you'll find that she has the information 
you want right at her finger tips. But if she doesn’t, you 
can be sure she'll get the answer just as fast as she can. And 
like all telephone people, she'll serve you the way you like 
to be served—in a friendly, neighborly way. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





Football and Food Service 


YES, ability and experience, count in 
food service as well as on the 
gridiron. KOLBE 
has the experience 
and the ability to 
solve your food 
service problem 
promptly, and eco- 
nomically! 















PHIONE 2-8314 


Peis 


JJOHN G. KOLBE, INC. —sickmono's vixomaa 
THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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NEW 
MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


the complete program of 
classroom music activities. 


MUSIC FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
For kindergarten 
° 


NEW MUSIC 
‘HORIZONS 
BOOKS 1 TO 6 
The elementary program. With 
Teacher's Book for each grade. 
+ 


WORLD 
MUSIC HORIZONS 
For grade 7 


AMERICAN 
MUSIC HORIZONS 
For grade 8 


SONGS FROM 
NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


Records of selections from 
each book. Four Columbia 
records for each grade. 

* 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
R. F.D. #1, Box 27, 
Blackstone, Virginia 

















OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes if 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class choracter refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
ps gens and supplies. We help you get 


to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 500 Vega Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
38 


BE YOUR 


ARTMOBILE is viewed by the Turner family. 


In the foreground, Mrs. T. 


Preston Turner, president of Lee District of the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, examines a painting, while T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the VEA looks at another work of art from the Chrysler collection. 
Their daughter, Mary Madison Turner, student at Thomas Jefferson High School 
in Richmond, takes a long look at paintings in the background. 


The nation’s first artmobile, a new 
service of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, opened October 13 at 
Maury Elementary School in Fred- 
ericksburg. 


Governor John Stewart Battle ac- 
cepted the vehicle on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. Presiding _ officer 
for the ceremony was ex-Governor 
William M. Tuck, a trustee of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


Thomas M. Beggs, director of the 
National Collection of fine arts of the 
Smithsonian Institution, spoke on the 
significance of the artmobile as a 
cultural and educational tool. 


The James Monroe High School 
Band, of Fredericksburg, presented 
band music before and after the cere- 
mony. After Mayor Charles M. 
Cowan of Fredericksburg, welcomed 
the guests, short presentation talks 
were made by Webster S. Rhoads, Jr., 
chairman of the board of Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., which provided the ve- 
hicle; Mrs. H. Stanley Bailey, President 
of the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which is raising funds for the 
initial tour of Virginia; and Walter 
P. Chrysler, Jr., who loaned 16 Dutch 
and Flemish paintings for the first ex- 
hibition. 

Later, honor guests and visitors 
went through the artmobile, parked 
beside the school. 


A maximum-size trailer of special 
design, the artmobile is completely 
fitted on the inside with museum 
equipment. Special fastening devices 
and museum walls allow the paintings 
to remain stationary in transit. Each 
picture is individually spotlighted by 
a specially-designed ceiling fixture. 
The vehicle is air-conditioned, bur- 
glar-proofed, and has a system of fire 
protection that is harmless to both 
visitors and paintings. 

Musical background and brief com- 
mentaries on the exhibition, geared to 
various age levels, are furnished by 
special recordings. Preliminary ma- 
terial, prepared with the cooperation 
of educational authorities, is sent 
ahead to school groups and relates 
the paintings to the school curricu- 
lum. 





Education for the Talented in 
Mathematics and Science is of 
interest to guidance counselors, school 
supervisors, directors 
of teacher education, curriculum co- 
ordinators, and laymen who desire to 


administrators, 


strengthen secondary school instruc- 
tion for talented students. This join 
conference report is prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education and availabl: 
from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. §. Government Printin: 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1 
cents. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Arthur Jordan Camden 


The Amherst County Education 
Association, Methodism, and a host of 
personal friends both in and outside 
the county suffered a great loss in the 
passing of Arthur Jordan Camden, 
Division Superintendent, on August 
17, 1953. 

We are conscious of his sound phi- 
losophy of education, the earnestness 
of purpose and sympathetic under- 
standing he exhibited in dealing with 
teachers, pupils and the general pub- 
lic. 

We have lost a faithful worker, a 
conscientious leader and an esteemed 
friend, a man who served God first 
and his fellow-man unstintingly, and 
a true Virginia gentleman. 

We extend to his bereaved family 
our heart-felt sympathy and pray that 
it can take comfort in the knowledge 
that his life has been an example of 
Christian service. 

Committee: 
Anne B. Hill 
Nettie O. Boze 
R. E. McDermott 
Nellie F. Powell 


HEREAS, it has pleased God in 
isdom to take from us the soul 
uur beloved Superintendent of 
Schools, Arthur Jordan Camden; 


HEREAS, Mr. Camden’ was 
ninently qualified for his pcsition, 
having been educated in the public 
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schools of Amherst County, Roanoke 
College, the University of Virginia, 
and the University of North Carolina, 
holding the Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, and Bachelor of Law De- 
grees; and 

WHEREAS, he had been Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Amherst County 
since July 1, 1941, during which time 
he exhibited talent and ability in 
school administration, endearing him- 
self to all those who had the oppor- 
tunity to work with him; and 

WHEREAS, during his term of 
office he labored unceasingly for the 
improvement of the Public Free 
Schools of Amherst County, seeking to 
give to every Amherst County boy 
and girl the opportunity to receive an 
education; and 

WHEREAS, in his untimely death 
the people of Amherst County have 
lost a great benefactor and friend; 
and 

WHEREAS, it will be difficult to 
find any one worthy of succeeding 
him; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED BY THE SCHOOL 
BOARD OF AMHERST COUNTY: 


1. That in the death of Arthur Jor- 
dan Camden, Superintendent of 
Schools of Amherst County, the 
people of this county have suf- 
fered irreparable loss; 

2. That the ideals and aspirations of 
Arthur Jordan Camden will be a 
guiding star for those seeking the 
improvement of the public school 
system in this County; 

3. That the greatest memorial that 
can be erected to Arthur Jordan 
Camden will be the fulfillment of 
his dream of adequate school fa- 
cilities for the children of this 

County. 


Lula Faye Carter 


The Scott County Education As- 
sociation hereby expresses its deep 
and profound sympathy for the loss 
of a highly esteemed member. Miss 
Lula Faye Carter, for five years a 
member of the Pattonsville School fac- 
ulty, died on August 3, 1953, follow- 
ing an illness of about twelve weeks. 

Miss Carter, a graduate of Hiwassee 
College, was most loved by those of 
us who knew her best. Her life, 
though short, was an excellent model 
for the many boys and girls who 
came under ker influence as a teacher. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, therefore, 














CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


"CUSTOM MADE” 
Christmas Cards 


What could be nicer than Christmas 
cards designed or made entirely by § 
the children of the family—s gned by 
them as the artist? Folders could be 
cut to fit standard en- 

velopes then decorated 
and lettered with 
CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 
true colors do not 
smudge, fade or } 
come off. 





ones 
SSeS) of 





For FREE Crayola- 
Craft booklet sug- 
gesting easy things 
to make. write Dept. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


j 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
becnivenam eae dc 


STOP 


Before you buy any books for your 
school or classroom library, you should 
have your FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X43, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST.. RICHMOND. VA 





























BE IT RESOLVED: that the Scott 
County Education Association ex- 
presses its deep feeling of the loss and 
extends its sympathy to her family. 

Committee: 
A. P. Taylor, Chairman 


Floyd P. Sloan, Jr. 
Gem Kate Taylor 


Jenny Mclvor 
On Sunday evening September 27, 
1953 at 7:30 Jenny Melvor died. The 
suddenness of her going brought a 
wave of sorrow to the members of 





PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 








Statistics show educators, as a group, 
rate high as careful automobile drivers 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- 
ing condition. 

Why, then, shouldn't you benefit 
from your safety-consciousness? 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 
this desirable quality in you by offering 
teachers a preferential status. For you, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY .. 


her family, to her relatives and to a 
host of friends, 

At an early age she united with the 
Edge Baptist Church where for many 
years she faithfully devoted her tal- 
ents to the cause of Christ. Both as 
church clerk and Sunday School teach- 
er she served with distinction and 
grace. The members of Edge Church 
regarded her with highest esteem. 

In business session October 15, 
1953, the Parent-Teachers Association 
of William Campbell Elementary 
School, Naruna, Va. appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up resolutions to ex- 
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NELL McGREW OWEN — LIFE cover girl 


Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 


this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 

You receive substantial savings 
from standard rates tor two main rea- 
sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
deal directly with the company thereby 
eliminating the expense of agents and 
brokers. 

A nation-wide network of more than 
500 experienced claim representatives 
assures you of fast, equitable and eff- 
cient claim service. 


. There is no obligation ! 


G : i /, CG ‘ 
TIOVERNMENT TEUMPLOYEES Yn. MLIANCE onypames 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


(_} Single 
[-] Married (No. of Children 





Be : Make | Model (Dix., etc.) Cyl. Saeed Style | Cost Hoe gy Date [| New 


/ () Used 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? 


3. Estimated mileage during next year? 


La Le 


1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 
Marital Status 


No. of Children 


One way distance is 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) 0 Yes 


My present insurance expires..../..../...... 


rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 





press in a definite way the appreciation 
of its members for Miss MclIvor’s long. 
time usefulness. 
We submit the following reso!u- 
tions: — 
First — That we go on record as 
unitedly commending the teaching 
ability of Miss McIvor—including the 
appeal of her rare qualities of per- 
sonality, leadership and character 
through which she inspired her pupils. 
Second—That we acknowledge our 
debt of gratitude to the teaching pro- 
fession for the invaluable contribu- 
tions Miss McIvor made over a period 
of thirty years to the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual welfare of our 
communities. 
Third—That we register our sincere 
hope that her devotion and fidelity to 
her profession shall ever remain a chal- 
lenge to on-coming generations of 
teachers. 
Committee: 

W. S. Wallace 

Mrs. Rufus Owen 

Mrs. Carlton Wingfield 

J. E. Strickler 


Grace G. Looney 

The Appalachia High School re- 
grets the loss of Grace Gertrude 
Looney on February 9, 1953. 

Miss Looney held a BS and an MA 
degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers. She also studied at 
Howard College and the University of 
Tennessee. 

During her earlier years of teach- 
ing service, she taught one year in 
Louisiana, two years in Georgia, and 
about ten years in Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. Twenty-two years ago, she 
came to Appalachia and spent the 
last years of her life in the guidance 
of our young people. 

She lived a simple, quiet, dignified 
life. Her unobtrusive ways and un- 
derstanding nature made her an in- 


| spiration to all those with whom she 


came in contact. 
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Leslie D. Kline 


Leslie Duncan Kline, 82, Fred- 
erick County School official for 32 
years, died suddenly on September 22, 
1953, in Winchester, Virginia. 

Born at the old Kline Homestead 
near Vaucluse, Virginia, October 22, 
1871, he received his early education 
the public schools of Frederick 
He graduated from VPI and 
received a law degree at the 
He taught at 
the Stephens City School and, for 
awhile, served as Superintendent of 
and Clarke 
Counties and the city of Winchester, 
beginning these duties on July 1, 
1917. From 1929 to 1949, he served 
Frederick 


in 
County. 
later 
University of Virginia. 


Schools for Frederick 


as Superintendent for 
County alone. 

\ strong advocate of a consolidated 
high school for Frederick County, he 
worked tirelessly on this project. He 

the 


dreams materialize in 


saw nis 
fall of 1950. The new James Wood 
High School was opened. 

Mr. Kline was highly respected by 
the citizens of Frederick County and 


1 by the teachers and pupils with 
whom he worked. He was never too 
to help anyone—whether it be 

food or clothing that they 
d. He will long be remembered 
e sound philosophy and love he 

gave to the folks with whom 
ed and worked. 
ommittee: 
Mrs. Opal L. Hillyard 
Mrs. Flizabeth Sheetz 
Hutton 


Be nelle D. 


lames 


Mrs. Bishoff 
Presley Gay Vick 

of Presley Gay 
eptember 1, 1953, we, the 


pas ing 
. On 


ers of the Newport News, Vir- 


Education Association, mourn 
oss of one who served efficiently 
faithfully in our schools for nine 
1 half years. 
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Mr. Vick strove to teach his stu- 
dents that the way of life is to treat 
their fellowman fairly and squarely. 


He was sincere in his promises and The Journal Committee rec- 
faithful in his commitments. He was ommends that hereafter all “In 
a hard worker, most cooperative, and Memoriam” notices should be 


always ready to help. We are appre- 
ciative of his devotion to his work 
and his loyalty to the teaching pro- 
fession. 


not in the form of 


Committee: 
Anne Parker 
Genevieve Burke 
Joseph A. Dellapenta 
Carolyn Harrell 
Marnetta Souder 


word limitation will be 
ciated by the tenth of the 


preceding publication. 





In Memoriam Notices 


limited to 100 words, preferably 
resolutions. 
Tributes to departed members of 


the profession within this 


100- 


appre- 
month 
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FOR YEARS OF SERVICE! 


purpose table measures 60" x 


STUDENT 
TABLE 
room activities 

sturdily constructed, 
with a hardwood base 
frame and cast alum- 
inum feet. A 
of table 
avaiable. This 





ART 
, for all art 


variety 
are 
all. 


and 


tops 


42” 2 29”, 


is equipped with a storage ccmpartment for 
cur specially constructed durable tote-tray. 


HIS all-purpose table for use in student art classes is 
another example of fine school equipment which has 
been custom-precision-built by Modern Woodwork, Inc. 


In addition, we manufacture a compiete ~~ 


line of Science Laboratory, Home Eco- pt 


nomics and Art Room Furniture. For as- 
sistance in planning your next classroom, 
please call or write. Our Office and Draft- 
ing Rooms are at your service. 











600 EAST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


INC. 

















10 to 1 you will like it 
* 


20th Edition 
20th CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


It would be quite sa‘e to bet ten to one that you will 
like 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. In fact, it would be safe to bet 
twenty to one because there are about twenty schools 
using 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING to one school using any other 
book. 


There are many reasons why you will like the new 
twentieth edition. It has already swept the country 
in popularity. 

You will like the simplified presentation, the swift 
progress, the early introduction of columnar jour- 
nals, the self-checking procedures, the visual aids, 
the case problems, the step-by-step development, 
the analysis of transactions, and the summary of 
principles. There are many other features that 
demonstrate the progress that has been made in this 
new twentieth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
* Cincinnati 2 © New Rochelle, N. Y. © Chicago 5, 

San Francisco 3 ® Dallas 2 








INDISPENSABLE SERVICES 


To some, a bank is a vault with a time 
lock to keep money safe. 

To some, it is a place to cash a check. 
To some, it is a place to borrow money. 


To some, a place where savings earn 
interest. 


To one and all, First and Merchants is 
a reservoir of seasoned experience and 
counsel, an institution that offers many 
services indispensable to our modern 
way of life. 








Whatever your financial problem, 
FIRST AND MERCHANTS Nationa! 
Bank will do what it can to help. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
Virginia’s Largest Bank 
Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 









































| BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 
Dutch-Iri Lilie 

ee ee PLANT 
Ranunculus Snowflakes NOW 
Tulips Hyacinths 
Narcissus Muscari ering sweet peas 
Jonquils Scilla and hardy annual 

Amaryllis flower seed. 





Wood's giant flow- 











Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W. WOOD & SONS 


FIFTTT AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH l4th STREET DIAL 3-2175 























Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t VIRGINIA 
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Alleghany Hears NEA Director 
Miss Mary V. DeLong of Roanoke, 
State NEA Director, highlighted the 
first meeting of the Alleghany County 
Education Association for this school 
vear on August 28 in Curfman Hall 
After her 
description of the growth and de- 


at Covington High School. 


velopment, aims and accomplishments, 
nd the professional benefits of the 
NEA program, a delightful skit point- 
ing up the value of membership in 
pre- 
sented by twelve members of the As- 
sociation, directed by Mrs. Stephen 
Rese, chairman of the Program Com- 


professional organizations was 


mittee. Music for the meeting was 
provided by Mrs. Nell Fleshman and 
Mrs. Naoma Wilson, with Mrs. Nellie 
Marquess of the Dunlap High School 
faculty conducting the devotionals. 
Excellent handbooks for the year have 
been prepared under the direction of 
Mrs. Ruby M. Plymale, president of 
the Alleghany County Education As- 
sociation. 


Catherine Howell Hook, Reporter 


Bedford Meets New 
A (/ministrators 


[he Bedford County Teachers As- 
sociation enjoyed the distinction of 
not one, but three new administrative 
officers at the initial meeting of the 
1953-54 held at Liberty 
Academy on September 1. School 
Boird Chairman J. Harry Rusher in- 
troduced the new Division Superin- 
lent, Roy E. Kyle, who succeeded 
G. Cummings on July 1. Super- 
ndent Kyle spoke briefly to the 
ip, and was followed by Robert S. 
P.rker, newly appointed Director of 
Mr. Parker, presiding 


session 


Instruction. 


ai the general session, presented the 


th rd mew member of the staff, Anne 
Montgomery, Elementary Supervisor, 
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who was formerly a classroom teacher 
in Bedford County. 

Bedford County’s Bicentennial 
theme song, “Beautiful Bedford”, 
written by the late Willoughby Reade, 
was sung, with Mrs. George Schenk, 
Bicentennial Chairman, reminding the 
group that this is “the year.” Bedford 
County, under the sponsorship of the 
Bedford County Teachers Association, 
will celebrate its two hundredth birth- 
day on May 10. 


Pas 


Speakers for the day were Dean 
John M. Turner of Lynchburg College 
and Dr. Fred Helsabeck, assistant to 
the president of Lynchburg College. 
G. Kirk Averett, president of the 
Association and principal of Boons- 
boro High School, presided at a short 
business session. Committee reports 
were heard, a budget adopted, and an 
amendment added to the BCEA Con- 
stitution. 
Mrs. Ollie F. Hamm, Reporter 


Bland Honors Superintendent 


Superintendent and Mrs. James O. 
Morehead were guests of honor at a 
reception given by the Bland County 
Teachers Association in the Wagner 
Auditorium, Bland, on September 30. 
Teachers and guests participated in 
various games. About fifty guests 
were served party plates planned by 
the home economics instructors of 
Bland, Cerea, and Rocky Gap Schools. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morehead were pre- 
sented a framed Godey print by the 
Association president, Bruce Roberts- 
ton, vocational agriculture instructor 


FROM MIAMI TO NEW YORK. Such enthusiastic reports were given by 
delegates to the NEA meet at Miami Beach during the Fall meeting of the 
Mecklenburg County Education Association at Chase City that already plans 
are going forward for next year’s NEA gathering in New York City. Principal 
C. H. Morgan of South Hill has suggested chartering a bus or train coach. 
Mecklenburg delegates giving the lively reports are here shown among the 
palms during their Florida visit this past summer, left to right, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Seawell (Mr. Seawell is director of instruction); Marguerite Trimm, 
president of the Mecklenburg County Education Association; Mrs. Ruth 
Ellington, South Hill; Hattie Moseley, LaCrosse; and Delphine Hatch, South 


Hill. 
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at Rocky Gap High School. Bland 
County feels it has one of Virginia’s 
youngest superintendents in Mr. 
Morehead, a former assistant princi- 
pal of George Wythe High School who 
has been active in education since he 
first taught in a one-room school in 
1936. 

Betty Joyce Blessing, Reporter 


Dickenson Plans 
Diamond Jubilee 


Plans for Dickenson County’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1955 were discussed 
by Superintendent J. H. T. Suther- 
land at the October 16 meeting of 
Dickenson County Education Associa- 
tion held in the Dickenson Memorial 
High School at Clintwood. Davis Y. 
Paschall, Associate Director of In- 
struction, State Department of Edu- 
cation, addressed the meeting. Brief 
talks on instruction and uses of teach- 
ing material were given by C. E. 
Reedy, director of instruction, and 
Lundy Wright, elementary super- 
visor. Silas Strouth, president of 
the Association, presided at the busi- 
ness session during which delegates 
were elected to the VEA Convention 
and president and vice-president nomi- 
nated for next year. 

Mrs. Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter 





DOLCOWAX 
for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


GROWS BRIGHTER 
UNDER TRAFFIC! 


DOLCOWAX is a pre- 
mium-quality floor wax “~~ 

for general use, sold with ~ 

the guarantee that, regard- 

less of price, no competing 

floor emulsion wax will out- 

wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 
ally improves in lustre under foot 
traffic, 


DOLGE has a floor finish for ewery 
specific purpose. If you have a 
special floor maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man will gladly 
demonstrate the correct finish. No 
obligation, of course. 


> 





FOR 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Ss — rs 


LUNENBURG COUNTY TEACHERS 


2 


VISIT CAMP PICKETT. Fifty- 


four teachers from Kenbridge and Victoria High Schools toured Camp Pickett 
on September 3 as part of their pre-school orientation program. Here they are 
seen on their inspection tour of the Blackstone Army Air Field. 


The post-wide tour was arranged 
by H. L. Blanton, principal at Vic- 
toria, and J. H. Revere, principal at 
Kenbridge, through the Camp Pickett 
Public Information Office. 

During the four-hour visit stops 
were made at various installations at 
Camp Pickett where the functions of 
the particular phases of Army life 
were discussed. Among the 
visited were the filtration plant where 


units 


| Army engineers purify an adequate 
| supply of water for the Post; the U. S. 


Army Hospital which is capable of 
handling 1,000 patients; the Third 


| Armored Cavalry Regiment where Lt. 
| Richard E. Burket discussed the mis- 
| sion and characteristics of the latest 
| model Army tank; the Medical Re- 


Training Center, only 
training area for medical corpsmen in 


Amen Row in Norfolk County 


Do you remember when goifig to 
church as a little boy the front row 
in the right hand section was called 
“The Row”? These dis- 
tinguished members of the community 
backed the pastor all the way. 

So it is with the front row in the 
Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion. How could we get along without 
these supporters? At our 
first meeting of the year, held at 
Cradock, on October 8, these fine 
gentlemen, our principals, made our 
suggestions into motions, seconded 
our motions, and called for the ques- 
tions. We want to thank you Mr. 
Shafer, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Booker, and 
Mr. Hollingsworth for that front row. 
Let’s see more of our members in the 
Amen section next time. 


Amen 


staunch 


the Army; the Quartermaster central 
meat cutting plant and cold storage 
plant where enough produce and meat 
are stored to feed at least 2,000 men a 
day for at least a two-week period; 
and the Blackstone Army Air Field 
where the group toured the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration weather 
station. 

Luncheon was held for the teachers 
at the Officers Club, attended by Lt. 
Col. Dorsey H. Cullen, Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Personnel and of- 
ficial host, representing Brigadier Gen- 
eral Loyal M. Hayes, Post Commander. 
The tour was planned and conducted 
by Lt. Boyce G. Flora, Assistant Pub- 
lic Information Officer, who acted as 
guide for the group. 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Powers, Reporter 





Do you have an Amen row in your 
local association? 


Foye P. Foskey, Reporter 





University of Richmond 


Forms VEA Chapter 
The University of Richmond Fd- 


ucation Association, organized in Oc- 
tober, has affliated with the Virginia 
Education Association as a local chap- 
ter. Thirteen faculty members com- 
prise this new organization. Dean 
Edward F. Overton of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University 
of Richmond heads this newly formed 
chapter. The vice-president is Helen 
G. Stafford and J. W. Sawyer will 
serve as secretary-treasurer. As theif 
first delegate to the VEA Convention 
J. R. White was elected delegate with 
Mr. Sawyer as his alternate. 
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[hese are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with 
others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

Teacher’s Data Book A plcn 
for systematic recording of personal 
and professional data. Space for ten 
classifications of records from Salary 
Data by Years, High School and Col- 
lege Records through Community 
Activities and Travel Record. A 
compact book of 36 pages. Price 25¢. 
(Wm. L. & A. M. Bencker, 610 E. 
Allen’s Lane, Philadelphia 19, Pa.) 

Adjustable Universal Tables, 
provide nine heights, in one-inch in- 
crements, with just two diffeiert 
standards—onz adjusting to 21, 22, 23, 
24, and 25-inch table heights for the 
lower grades, and the other to 25, 26, 
27, 28, and 29-inch heights for the 
upper grades. A_ specially-designed, 
variable-height clamp and latch al- 
lows each standard to adjust evenly 
to the heights desired. In addition, 
an exclusive “knee-action” in the 
sturdy clamp compensates for uneven 
floors when the single bolt is tightened, 
through eliminating teetering for all 
but the most severe irregularities. 
Tops are heavy, cored-plywood con- 
struction, bonded with hot-press, 
urea-resin adhesive for maximum 
strength and moisture-resistance. Cost 
no more than those without the ad- 
justable-height feature. (American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan) 

Tad Eraser A new scap-type 
eraser made of Vinylite resins for 
iter, more efficient operation and 
iger life. Resistance to crumbling 
luces the amount of crumbs on the 
king surface and enables the new 
ser to outlast conventional erasers 

this type while removing pencil 
irks quicker and more thoroughly. 
vailable at office and engineering 
ipply stores. Price 10¢ each. (Rich- 
d Best Pencil Company, Inc., 211 
fountain Ave., Springfield, New 
rsey) 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


The BEDFORD COUNTY EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION is making many important contributions to 
the cause of education through its excellent publication 
‘Chalk Dust’, sponsorship of the Bedford County Bicen- 
tennial, publication of a complete history of Bedford 
County Sc!ools, and other projects. As a further service 
to its members, the BCEA recently adopted a Group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plan, underwritten by 
Washington National. 

Foresight and planning reap dividends. Disability from 
accident or illness need not spell financial disaster. Write 
now for complete information as to the economy and 
security afforded by Washington National group plans. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
(Home Office—Evanston, Illinois) 














14,000 TEACHERS 


360,000 PUPILS 





helped make the 1953 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


four new batteries for 
grades | to 9 offer: 


@ objective evaluation 

@ up-to-date national norms 

@ new, modern content 

@ comprehensive subject coverage 


specimen sets are available to qualified educators—write 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 


Cc. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 









STANFORD... the standard in achicvcment testing for more ti.an 39 years 
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The Webcor Maestro 
is a manual 3-speed 
portable fono in handsome 
reflex cabinet. Beautiful 
tone. Perfect for your 
bedroom, den or club. 
Light! Carry it 
anywhere. Exciting 
two-tone colors 
blend with any 
color scheme. 










Price 54.50 | 


A Webcor Fonograf plays all records in magnificent true-to-life tones. 
Webcor 3-speed Fonograf for any (or every) room in your school. 


ig See and Hear a Webcor Fonograf Today! 


Motion Picture Supply Company 


714-16 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond, Va. 


The Webcor Midge is the 
world’s tiniest precision 
built manval portable fono. 
Smaller than a cosmetic case. 
Light enough to hold in 
your open hand. Plays 
all 3 speed records 

in beautiful tones. 
Attractive two-tone 
carrying case. 


Price 29.95 


And there is a beautiful 


Phone 6-5403 



























“100K, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 


to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. ) 


Silent Night: The Story of A 
Christmas Carol (13 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 


You'll pull this one out of the 
Christmas stocking often, instead of 
keeping it merely for the holiday sea- 
son, for it tells how the best-loved 
carol came to be written. Scenes from 
the Austrian village home of Joseph 
Mohr and Franz Gruber recreate the 
story with authenticity, show age-old 
customs preserved today. You see and 
hear the Vienna Boys Choir sing this 
song which has come down the years 
with the children and has helped keep 
Christmas in hearts all over the world. 
This film sensitively and beautifully 
created will add joy to this Christmas 
season in homes, schools, and churches. 
Other Christmas favorites you may 
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wish to request early are: Coronet’s 
“Littlest Angel” and “Visit From St. 
Nicholas” (C. Moore’s verses ani- 
mated); Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films’ “Christmas Rhapsody” (fir tree 
legend today); Sterling’s “Merry 
Christmas” (Vienna Boys Choir re- 
hearsing at Home); or Almanac’s 
“Showman in July” (whimsical car- 
toon story). 


Santa and the Fairy Queen (26 
min. color also, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films) 

The Snow Queen’s magic wand 
brings to life favorite toys to entertain 
Santa on Christmas Eve. Jack-in-the- 
box, Toy Soldier, and their doll partners 
sing and dance to the delightful music 
of the “Nutcracker Suite” and “‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty”. To bring the magic to 
our homes a friendly Brownie says he 
visits us every night to see how we 
care for our toys. This fantasy to tell 
the make-believe and Coronet Films’ 
new “Silent Night” to tell the true 
Christmas story make a good program 
pair for the holidays. 


Make a Mobile (10 min. color, In- 
ternational Film Bureau) 
The narrator defines a mobile as an 


abstract moving design, usually sus- 
pended, in which we express our sense 
of form and movement. An adven- 
ture in itself is hunting for mobile- 
making materials—wire, glass, plastic, 
metal, sponge, cork, wood, paper, paint, 
glue—almost anything! The demon- 
strator selects one of several design 
sketches, and using tools he has col- 
lected, explores the natural qualities of 
the different materials as he assembles 
them to express his pattern. The final 
fourth of the attractive film illustrates 
an important reason for making a mo- 
bile (or any creative work), that of 
sharing enjoyment and emotional re- 
sponse evoked by it. The demonstrator 
sets up colored lights in which the 
delicately balanced mobile turns, mak- 
ing contrasts and rhythms of highlight 
and shadow, line and mass, texture and 
color, to an accompaniment of appro- 
priate music. Anyone who can man- 
age simple tools, or wants to try, will 
get ideas and enjoyment from this film. 


Prehistoric Times (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 


Fossils in Jerry’s rock collection start 
the story of animal life from amoeb: 
to prehistoric man. Pictures of actual 
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fossis, 


of dioramas, models, show the 


plants, animals and terrain, typical of 


eacl 


revit 


and 


of the five geological eras. A 
y summarizes important biological 
eological changes which dominate 


Navajo Country (10 min. color, 
International Film Bureau) 
Vocabulary and content make this 

film just right for elementary classes 

while its attractiveness gives it general 


their parents the crafts and skills of 
their nomadic tribe. This film em- 
phasizes that the Indians are American 
citizens, that their way of life is dif- 
ferent because of religion and tradi- 


each era, relating the story of adapta- 
tion and continuation to the present, 
giving accepted and fas- 
cinated interest for upper elementary 


concepts 


grades and on. 


Health: Your Clothing (10 min. 

Young America Films) 

Mothers tell children over and over 
the many practices this film pictures 
and explains: choose your clothing to 
fit weather and activity, take off coats, 
overshoes (or wet shoes) indoors, play 
in the sun but avoid sunburn, put on 
your sweater when warm from exer- 
cise, change underclothing after a bath 
and wear clean hose every day, tell 
me when your good clothes need clean- 
ing or when your shoes pinch your 
toes, and for goodness sake, hang up 
your garments or put them in the 
laundry hamper! The film explains 
the why of all this, adds drawings and 
Mother’s 


dress, from the family album, or years- 


life pictures for emphasis. 


old catalog pages of *49 long under- 
The film 


helps children want to protect their 


wear give amusing contrast. 


health and good times by wearing and 
caring for suitable clothing. 
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tion as well as because of the nature 
of their desert home. 


appeal. Navajo children are shown 
herding sheep and goats, learning from 








A Christmas * Carol Idea 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, * Portia Byrd, Principal 


Arkansas 





The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
dren’s hands were wrapped in 
tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
angel’s wings and star glittered. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
of children. Bottom row stood 
on floor. Carols were well re- 
hearsed with tryouts on plat- 
form with group in place. 








40 pupils took part. The idea 
was explained for all to under- 
stand it and become enthusi- 
astic. The carols chosen 
told nativity story. To 
add dignity to program, 
the group wore white 
surplices over regular 


To construct the framework 
\| for platform, see diagram 
i left—scaled li, inch to the 
4=—=\ foot. Be sure platform is 
‘“ sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 







i] 


ohn 


1 Ye inch to the foot. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 








how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 
helps relieve tension. Just try it. 






VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


15th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


7-3938—1341 G St. N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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The series that makes students want to read 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Here is a literature series that encourages young people to find in reading an ever- 
increasing source of pleasure. As to choice of materia!s, the best of the old 
and the best of the new are included. Because the appreciation and the under- 
standing of literature go hand in hand, The Mastery of Reading contains a compre- 
hensive program for teaching reading skills. This reading program opens the doors 
to literary appreciation for every normal boy and girl. Reading skills are woven 
into the reading materials so expertly that the good fun of reading is never lost. 


For Each Book: An Album of Delightful Poetry Recordings 


The recordings especially designed for use with this series offer good entertain- 
ment and at the same time are an excellent teaching device. For each book there 
is an album of three records, giving several of the poems that are in the book 
and several that are not. Each album carries in its liner an index of the poems, 
information about the recording artists, and background material about every poem. 





Textbooks (Grs. 7-12) 
Stady Books (Grs. 7-9) 
Teacher's Guides (Grs. 7-12) 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 

















corders. 2. Teaching with 16 
mm Motion Pictures. 


35b. Train and Engine Books for 
Children A bibliography dealing 


3. Screen Ff 


OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


exclusively with books for children 
below teen-age. Of interest to 
teachers and parents, especially at 
Christmas time. 


Adventures—Ampro Source book. 
Indicate on the coupon below 
which of these handbooks you 


wish. 


So that our advertisers may serve 36b. Lippincott Books for Young 15b. Flag Poster in four colors. 
you quickly and effectively, please fill People, 1953—gives full de- Across the top is a United States 
out each coupon completely and with- edt : : ' 
out add ess abbrevations. Indicate scriptions of all books for chil- flag in full color. Under this are 
dren and young people published six small flags showing the his- 


clearly if the address you give is on 
appease serere Cree Fear, cone! by the J. B. Lippincott Company torical steps in the development 
in 1953. 


For a quick response, write directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering sev- 


eral items. 





USE THIS COUPON 
1953-54 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


tities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during the 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
item ordered. 


35b. 36b. 40b. 9b. 15b. 





Please send the ‘tems and quan- 








40b. 


The Case of the ““Ten-Twen- 
ty” is more than a brief for the 
American Seating Company’s new 
desk with level, 10° and 20° top 
positions. This booklet includes a 
quick summary of the Studies of 
the Texas Inter-Professional Com- 
mittee on Child Development, 
which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being 
exposed to glaring or insufficient 


16b. 


the flag. 
territory are also shown. One copy 
per teacher. 


Catalog Well illustrated catalogs 


on Auditorium Seating; Labora- | 
tory Equipment; Church Furni- | 
ture; Classroom Furniture and | 


Furniture. Indicate 


which catalog is desired. 


Laboratory 





of our flag. Included are instruc- [ 
tions on how to display and salute | 
Flags of each state and | 


tie. 


16b. 23b. 23b. Wayside Wonders Along 
ig: light and to harmful posture with America’s Highways. Wall 
aa et attendant visual focusing prob- mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Subject... SiGe Grade...... lems. Included also is a list of Shows the most interesting spots 
i _ ats sa  a reference books related to light- along the highways. Includes an 
eS a es ing, seeing, seating, posture and 8-page booklet “How to see 
City a State eeerves mae developinens, America”, which gives the his- 
9b. Three Audio-Visual Hand- torical background of bus travel 
Eavotment: Bove... . Gils...» books 1. Teaching with Tape Re- and how to take a bus trip. 
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1D EVRY ANNOUNCES! 


SPECIAL AGREEMENT with the 
STATE PURCHASING DEPART- 
MENT (LETTER NO. 18-3-1) in 


which the following offer is made 
on DeVRY PROJECTORS: 



















Trade-in allowance on 


$125.00 = tenn. sand oe 


jector. 
or 


Trade-in allowance on 


$QO.OO ov tem stent ore 


jector. 


All trade-in machines must have all parts and 


be in running condition. 








This offer is in effect until Dec. 31, 1953. 








16 
reen 
ook. 
slow 

you 
lors. 
‘ates DeVrylite “5” 
} are 

his- 

PRICES 
nent 
a DeVrylite ‘’5’° Single Case unit 
and i $434.00 
-Opy 
DeVry “15” Single Case unit 

logs Price... $475.00 
Ora- 

rni- 

and 
cate 

For further information 

yng contact the following DeVry 





Tall 


ylor. 


Dealers in Virginia: DeVry “15” 


D yts 


el J. H. PENCE COMPANY J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


his- Box 863 Box 9517 


avel j 








Roanoke, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


ON § 














ow is the time to 


Christmas shop at M &R! 


November is Christmas shopping time at 
THE Shopping Center, where gift ideas 
in bright array await your smart selec- 
tion, as sparkling fresh and exciting as 
a tree that’s just been trimmed! Now, 
too, is the time you'll find those original 
presents with tiny price tags; those in- 
demand books that are usually gone by 
the time you’re ready to Christmas-shop. 
And all this is waiting for you in an 
atmosphere of unexcelled shopping 
pleasure, to make your Christmas gift 


selecting a joyful occasion! 


Millon s Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 
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